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Association’s Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History was held at Texas Southern University, Houston, Texas, October 26, 
27, and 28. The Association was meeting in its 41st Annual session, having 
been organized by Carter G. Woodson in Chicago, Illinois in 1915. The 
President of the Association is Dr. Charles H. Wesley, President of Central 
State College, Wilberforce, Ohio; and the Secretary-Treasurer is Albert N. D. 
Brooks of the District of Columbia Public Schools and Editor of the Negre 
History Bulletin. A large delegation of representatives of the Social Science 
Departments of colleges and universities were attendance at these sessions as 
participants in discussions and plans for the future. An All-Texas Commit- 
tee had been appointed, consisting of prominent citizens and leaders of the 
state, under the leadership of Dr. J. Reuben Sheeler, Chairman of the De- 
partment of History of Texas Southern University. 

The first session had as its topic “The Negro-American Scientist” and was 
addressed by Dr. Samuel M. Nabrit, President of Texas Southern Univer- 
sity. The discussion leader was Mr. Albert N. D. Brooks, Editor of the Negro 
History Bulletin. 

The second session had as its subject, “The Negro-American in Texas,” 
with historical papers presented by Professor Arthur Z. Brown, Texas South- 
ern University on The Participation of Negroes in the Reconstruction Legis- 
latures of Texas; Dr. Samuel E. Warren of Texas College, The Negro Work- 
er in Texas Since 1860; and Dr. George R. Woolfolk of Prairie View Col- 
lege, Prairie View, Texas on Sources of History of the Negro in Texas. The 
discussion leader was Dr. John E, Codwell, Principal of the Phyllis Wheatley 
High School, Houston, Texas. 

The third session was the evening session at which Allen E. Norton, Direc- 
tor of Instruction and Guidance of Houston, Texas presided. Greetings and 
welcomes were extended by President Samuel M. Nabrit of Texas Southern 
University; Dr. Samuel J. Cullum of the Houston Negro Chamber of Com- 
merce; and Dr. W. E. Moreland, Superintendent, Houston Public Schools. 
Music was rendered by the Texas Southern University Choir. The main 
address was delivered by Dr. H. Councill Trenholm, President of Alabama 
State College, Montgomery, Alabama, and Vice President of the Associa- 
tion. 

The fourth session opened on Saturday, October 27, with the subject, 
“Teaching about the Negro in Our Schools,” and two presentations were 
made, one a paper by Myrtle Brodie Crawford, Central High School, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky on “Some Aspects of preparation for desegregation in the 
public schools of Louisville;” and Dr. Ira B. Bryant of the Houston Public 
Schools on, The Need for Teaching Negro History in Our Schools. This was 
followed by a panel discussion of History teachers including: Miss Nellie 
Joyce Punch, Houston; Professor Melvin Banks, Bishop College, Waco. 
Texas; and Professor Howard H. Bell, Texas Southern University. 

The fifth session was the Business session of the Association and was held 
at the South Central Y.M.C.A. This session was followed by one dealing 
with “Negro Organizational Movements” with historical presentations by Pro- 
fessor Joseph M. Brittin of the Alabama State College, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama on The Return of the Negro to Alabama Politics 1930-1954, and Dr. 
Paul McStallworth of Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio on The /m- 
pact of West African Political Resurgence in Our Time. 

The sixth session considered the “Negro in the American Revolution” with 
Dr. William H. Nelson, Rice Institute speaking on Negro Loyalists in the 
American Revolution, and Dr. Lorenzo J. Greene of Lincoln University, 
Jefferson City, Missouri, on Some Observations on Rhode Island Negro 
Invalid Pensioners of the American Revolution in 1790. The Historians 
Breakfast was addressed by Dr. M. Jourdan Atkinson of the Adult School of 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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FREDERICK DOUGLASS IN BRONZE 


A striking eight-foot statue of 
Frederick Douglass was unveiled on 
the Morgan State College campus 
in Baltimore on October 20, 1956. 
A large gathering seated under an 
open sky murmured in admiration as 
student representatives from every 
county in the state pulled the rope 
and the canvas covering fell away, 
revealing the form of Douglass in a 
walking posture. Bareheaded, he is 
wearing a frock coat. His eyes seem 
to be looking into time as well as 
space, and there is about his whole 
bearing that air of high seriousness 
that characterized the living Doug- 
lass. Below the statue is a plaque with 
the inscription: Frederick Douglass, 
1817-1895, Humanitarian - States- 
man. 


The featured speaker at the dedi- 
cation ceremonies was the governor 
of Maryland, Theodore R. McKeldin. 
“It is my pride and pleasure,” said 
he, “to participate in this event.” 
The governor viewed Douglass as one 
“who chose hardship, labor and peril 
to serve a cause infinitely greater 
than self.” Present at the ceremonies 
were a number of Douglass descend- 
ants, including Dr. Joseph H. Doug- 
lass, who brought greetings on behalf 
of the family. 


The Douglass statue represented 
the fruit of a sustained effort by the 
Maryland Educational Association, 
until 1951 the exclusive state teach- 
ers’ organization for Negroes. In 
1943 the proposal to erect a monu- 
ment to Maryland’s most famous Ne- 
gro son was presented to the Associa- 
tion. The idea won immediate ap- 
proval. 


To raise the funds, it was decided 
to appeal to the public school chil- 
dren. Responding to the unusual re- 
quest to help finance a sculpture, the 
young people turned in their small 
monies. Bit by bit the fund grew, aid- 
ed by a push from P.T.A.’s, the Elks, 


and interested individuals. 

Finally with $10,000 in sight the 
sponsors of the project felt ready to 
tackle the problems of selecting the 


By Benjamin Quarles 
artist and the site. In neither case 
did they have far to seek. One of the 
first names considered was that of 
James E. Lewis, head of the art de- 
partment at Morgan State College, 
holder of two degrees in fine arts, 
and a portrait sculptor whose work 
had been widely exhibited. Upon in- 
vitation, Mr. Lewis submitted an 18- 
inch sketch of Douglass. The officers 
of the association, favorably impress- 


ed, gave the commission to Mr. 


Lewis. 


In the matter of the site, the spon- 


sors first decided to place the statue 
in Baltimore where the young Doug- 
lass came to manhood. Then they 
debated whether to select a public 
park or Morgan State College. By - 
an overwhelming majority, the spon- 
sors decided to ask Morgan to fur- 
nish the site. The decision was made 
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on the soundest grouncs, although 
perhaps the selectors were unconsi- 
ousily influenced by their high re- 
gard for Dean George C. Grant of 
Morgan College who had conceived 
the project and whose follow-up ef- 
forts had been tireless. 

With the request before them, the 
trustees of the college readily agreed 
to furnish the site. The state levis- 
lature provided the funds and the 
state architect, Theodore Human, de- 
signed the pedestal and planned the 
semi-circular arrangement of six 
limestone benches, flanked by green 
yew trees and shrubbery. 

The finished sculpture was worthy 
of this landscaped setting. Mr. Lewis, 
after receiving the commission, first 
produced a working model in clay. 
From this he developed the full fiz- 
ure, working for nearly half a year, 
on and off, at a rented studio in New 
York. Mr. Lewis’s hand and mind 
were guided by an intimate knowl- 
edge of Douglass. gained bv visits to 
the Douglass Memorial Home in 
Washington, by talking with Doue- 
lass authorities and bv reading. 

“Tf we are to really have a memo- 

rial to Douglass,” said the voung art- 
ist. “then IT feel we must capture his 
svirit. This T have tried to do, though 
of course I’ve made the statue look 
as much like the mature Douglass as 
possible.” 
The Frederick Douelass Memorial. 
as it is officially called. is all that its 
creator had in mind. The audience 
that viewed the unveiling made it 
clear that Mr. Lewis had notably suc- 
ceeded in his avowed aim “to pernet- 
uate in bronze a symbol—a_ svmbol 
of a great force for the rights of man, 
for education and democratic govern- 
ment.” 

This striking bronze of a great 
American is a proud addition to the 
public statutory of a historic metro- 
polis which likes to call itself, “the 
Monumental City.” 


Annual Meeting 


(Continned fram Pew 74) 
Y.W.C.A.. Houston,. Texas. The 
subject was The Negro in the Cultural 
Pyramid of the South West, follow- 
ed by a discussion. 

The final public session was Sun- 


day afternoon in the Auditorium of 
Texas Southern University, with Dr. 
J. Reuben Sheeler, Chairman of the 
Department of History, Texas South- 
ern University, presiding. The mu- 
sic was rendered by the Phyllis 
Wheatley High School Chorus and 
the Texas Southern University Choir. 
Dr. Charles H. Wesley, President of 
the Association and President of 
Central State College, Wilberforce, 
Ohio gave an address, Do We Believe 
in Ourselves? 

The Houston meeting was success- 
ful in terms of scholarly presentations 
and financial return to the associa- 
tion. Delegates to the meeting con- 
tinued in office all of the associa- 
tion’s elected officials. 


Look Within My Heart 
By Arimentha Neely 


You want to look into my heart 

How much I wish you could, 

For you would there see many 
things 

You have never understood. 

For, there you would find loyalty, 

And hope, and truth, and love, 

Implicit confidence, and faith, 

And trust, in God above. 


No arrogance, or selfish pride, 
Or envy, and pretense, 

But you would find the 

Rule, 

And simple common sense. 
Patience, and perseverance, 
And the courage ever new 
To smile, and still work on until, 
The dreams of right come true. 


Golden 


Tho’ you may not peer in my heart 

It need not be unknown, 

For souls of men are colorless, 

My heart is as your own. 

The sunshine aids the sweet dark 
rose, 

It helps fair lillies too. 

And wounds that leave scars on my 
heart 

Would wound and pain yours too. 


Do unjust words and deeds of men, 
Fill your kind heart with pain? 
Would it not hurt you to be barred, 
And treated with disdain? 

When others walk the highway. 
Would you tramp the railroad track, 
And feel no pain because your feet 
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Were white and theirs were black? 


You wish to look into my heart? 

Well, look within your own, 

And in life’s history; then share 

The pain my soul has known. 

The auguish of my bleeding heart 

Would then be understood. 

And your high heart would ever 
seek 


A kinder brotherhood. 


Brotherhood 

By Andy Razaf 
Brotherhood means being kind, 
Thinking with an open mind, 
Judging, not by race or creeds; 
But by character and deeds. 


Brotherhood means decency, 
Love of human dignity, 

Always doing all you can; 
To lift up your fellowman. 


Brotherhood means not to be 
Slaves of hate and bigotry; 
But to wisely realize 

All are equal in God’s eyes. 


The weak, the strong, the meek, the 
brave, 

The rich, the poor, the king, the 
slave, 

The wise, the fool, the good, the 
knave; 

Are common clay, bound for the 
grave. 


The truly great, in their brief span 

Are only those who work and plan; 

To benefit the human race, 

So they can look God in the face 

And hear him say: “Thy fruits were 
good; 

You scattered seeds of Brotherhood!” 


Send Materials For The 
Necro History BULLETIN 
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THE NEED FOR NEGRO HISTORY 
IN THE SCHOOLS OF TEXAS 


It is agreed by all that the history 
of the United States has been influ- 
enced by the very presence of the 
Negro in this country, but this in- 
fluence has not been recorded and 
made available to the nations’ youth 
through textbooks. The reasons it 
has not been recorded are matters 
of conjecture, such as: 

1. A reluctance to record facts in 
regard to some racial groups. 

2. A tendency to consider the 
achievements of some racial groups 
as inconsequential. 

3. A tendency to play down the 
achievements of some racial groups 
in order not to explode the myth of 
racial superiority. 

4. A tendency to play down the 
achievements of some racial groups 
in order that they, themselves, will 
become convinced that they have 
made no contribution to world civili- 
zation. 

But we are fortunate to have schol: 
ars who were, and are willing to re- 
cord some of the significant achieve- 
ments of the Negro race. In truth, 
there is a large body of accumulated 
facts available to all scholars, but 
they have been systematically kept 
from our schools. 

Thus, one of the purposes of teach- 
ing Negro History would be to make 
these data available to the nations 
youth in order to develop a spirit of 
inquiry and create a desire among 
all youth of our nation to look far 
enough into the past to appreciate 
the Negro as one of the advanced 
races of the world. 

A second purpose of teaching Ne- 
gro History would be to have the 
Negro child to know, as J. A. Rogers 
puts it, “Your history dates back be- 
yond the cotton fields of the South— 
back thousands of years before 
Christ.” 

A third purpose of such a course 
in our schools would be to make all 
people aware that one of the fore- 
most problems in the world today 
is that of segregation, and especially 
segregation based on color. 

A fourth reason for the course 
woud be to make young people aware 


By Ira B. Bryant, Houston, Texas 


of Negro achievments and the in- 
fluence of the race, not only on the 
history of the United States, but on 
the history of the world. 


Not only do we belive that there 
is a need for teaching Negro history 
chronicling the international and na- 
tional achievments of Negroes, but 
there is a need at the local and state 
levels. The achievements and contri- 
butions of Negro native sons and 
daughters should be chronicled and 
made available to the youth of a 
state as we do those of white native 
sons and daughters. Few, if any, of 
our forty-eight states can truthfully 
omit the distinguished contributions 
of the Negro to their growth and 
progress. 

The archives of Texas reveal that 
Texas, the heart of the great South- 
west, is rich in historic lore of the 
spirit of the pioneer. The contribu- 
tion of the Negro to the early his- 
tory of Texas is as varied as the lore 


of the pioneer. For the most part, 
the contributions of the Negro to the 
history of Texas do not appear in 


textbooks, but the silent archives 
bear mute evidence of the part of the 
man of color in building this great 
state. 

From that day in 1528, when Ste- 
phen, a Negro, caught step with Ca- 
beza De Vaca, one of the first white 
men to tread the fertile soil of Texas, 
the Negro has kept step with the 
white man in building and _ protect- 
ing the Lone Star State. At present. 
the Negro can justly claim definite 
and important contributions to the 
political, industrial, com- 
religious and educational 


cultural, 
mercial, 
achievements of Texas. 
It would be the 
course in Negro history to dissemi- 
nate to the general American public 
the facts of Negro achievement in 
Texas; to encourage Negro children 
to achieve by placing before them 
the achievements of their forefathers: 
to place before the public classified, 
authoritative information concerning 
the remarkable past and present of 
the Negro in Texas history; and to 


purpose of a 


clearly indicate to those who write 
Texas history in the future, that such 
a history is incomplete if the past and 


present accomplishments of Texas 
Negroes are omitted. 


There was a concerted effort more 
thean two decades ago to institute 
Negro history in the curriculums of 
our secondary schools and colleges 
in the State of Texas. This effort was 
spearheaded by Prof. W. L. Divis, 
Principal of Harper Junior High 
School (now retired), Dr. R. O. Lan- 
ier, Dean of the Houston College dur- 
ing the period, Prof. J. Mason Brew- 
er of the Dallas Public Schools, and 
Dr. J. J. Rhoades, President of Bis- 
hop College. It is significant that 
through the efforts of the afore- 
mentioned and many others, Dr. Car- 
ter G. Woodson, Dr. Charles Wesley, 
Dr. Rayford Logan, Dr. W. E. B. 
Dubois and other scholars of Negro 
life and achievements were brought 
to Texas to give impetus to the move. 
ment, 


For a time the movement flourish- 
ed and many superintendents and 
principals exemplified great enthusi- 
asm ior the need of placing such a 
course in the curriculums. Even the 
State Department of Education gave 
reluctant approval. But sinister and 
powerful forces were at work to deny 
our children the opportunity to learn 
about the achievements of Negroes. 
Unfortunately, many of the oppon- 
ents were in high educational circles, 
and after carefully considering how 
to root the course out of the curri- 
culum, came up with the novel idea 
of integrating the subject with other 
units in the curriculum in order that 
it might not be taught as a separate 
subject—matter course. This method 
had much merit if those who pro- 
posed it had done so in good faith. 
The few who saw through the scheme 
were aware that this was an attempt 
to integrate Negro history out of the 
curriculum. They saw that if it pre- 
vailed, the teaching of Negro history 
in our schools would come to an end 
for the following reasons: 


.L No Negro teacher was on a 
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single policy making committee at 
that time. 

2. Very few teachers themselves 
were aware of the contributions of 
Negroes to world development. 

3. Few, if any, of our teachers had 
been taught Negro history at the 
college or secondary levels. 

4. The adopted textbooks made no 
mention of the achivements of Ne- 
groes, and if so, the racial identity 
was lost. 

Thus, after 1941, the light of Ne- 
gro History was all but extinguish- 
ed in Texas. 

Consequently, the children of our 
state were denied a knowledge of the 
cultural, political, industrial, com- 
mercial, religious and educational 
contributions of Negroes to the 
growth and development of Texas. 

Those who have not studied Negro 
history are not aware of the follow- 
ing facts: 

1. That there were nine Negro dele- 
gates in attendance at the Texas Con- 
stitutional Convention. 

2. That forty-four Negroes have 
served with the Texas 
House of Legislautre. 

3. That Negroes have held numer- 
ous political positions in Texas, such 
as: Deputy Revenue Collector; Col- 
lector of Customs; Deputy U. 5S. 
Marshall; Chief Revenue Collector; 
Tax Assessor; District Clerk; County 
Clerk and County Treasurer. 

1. That Texas produced twenty- 
seven Negro First and Second Lieu- 
tenants during World War 1, in spite 
of the fact that Negroes were denied 
National Guard and Secondary 
R.O.T.C. training. 

5. That Ned Eastman 
Willis, Tex., was an inventor of much 
note. Chief among his inventions is 
a salety device for coupling railroad 
Some other inventions were the 
railway prevent the 
spreading of rails, the electric indi- 
cator for giving the time of arrival 
and leaving of trains through a mov- 
ing picture screen, a hot-box cooler 
and oiler, and numerous other items 
for making living better. 

6. That Texas has produced many 
illustrious Negro sons and daughters 
who are better known nationally than 
locally, namely: 


A. EMMETT J. SCOTT, Houston 


credit in 


Barnes of 


cars, 


tracebrace to 


—Former Secretary to Booker T. 
Washington, Tuskegee Institute; Sec- 
retary, Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. FREDERICK D. PATTERSON, 
Prairie View—President, Tuskegee 
Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama; Direc- 
tor, Phelps-Stokes Fund, New York, 
New York. 

C. RUBE FOSTER, Calvert — 
Founder Negro National League. 

D. L. H. LIGHTNER, Hearne— 
Supreme Commander American 
Woodmen, Denver, Colorado. 

E. CHESTER A. FRANKLIN, 
Denison—Editor Kansas City Call, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

F. WILLIAM J. NICKERSON, 
Houston—Insurance Executive, Los 
Angeles, California. 

G. HENRY A. BOYD, Navasota 

-Publisher, Nashville, Tennessee. 

A knowledge of history gives the 
individual a different perspective 
of human actions and reactions. He 
can interpret as well as predict event: 
with certain degree of accuracy by 
viewing them in the light of the past. 
Thus, he can face the future with 
equanimity. The need for teaching 
Negro history in our schools has 
been pointed up by the recent Su- 
preme Court Decision of May 17, 
1954, which said in part, that there 
is no place today for legal separation 
in a free and democratic nation. 

We are firm in the conviction that 
if Negro history had been accepted 
in the secondary curriculums of our 
schools as late as the early 1930's, 
the problems of desegregation would 
be minimized. But since it was not, 
most communities have been viewing 
the Negro in the light of pre-civil 
war sterotypes without any concep- 
tion of his past, present or potential 
contributions to American life. Nor 
are they aware of the social forces 
that are constantly at play and are 
marching inexorably toward full inte- 
gration whether we like it or not. 

A knowledge of Negro history 
would help the American Negro face 
the trials and tensions of the hour 
with composure. He would know that 
he has been persecuted both individu- 
ally and collectively ever since 1619 
and that the present hew and cry is 
nothing new. He would know that 
the social conflct and confusion of 
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today is not unlike that of the 1850s, 
when the Negro problem split the 
country into warring camps and all 
seemed hopeless and lost. In refer- 
ring to the conditions of the times, 
a venerable teacher of mine at Fisk 
University (Dr. C. V. Roman) gave 
a lecture, the title of which was, 
“When The Hand of Destiny Moves, 
She Moves with Rapidity.” In his 
discourse he pointed out that the 
United States Supreme Court, in 
handing down the Dred Scott Deci- 
sion, stated in a 5 to 2 opinion, “that 
he (Scott) was not a citizen, assert- 
ing that Negroes had not been citi- 


zens of any state at the time of the 
formation of the Constitution, and 
that the Constitution, in their judg: 
ment, was intended to apply to the 
white race.” Thus, after 237 years in 
America, the Negro learned that he 
was not a citizen of this country, and 
that he had no rights that a white 
man was bound to respect. The stu- 
dent of Negro history knows that the 
forces of injustice have never had the 
last word in human affairs, and he 
would predict, on the basis of history, 
that they will not have it now. His 
tory records that less than 12 years 
after the dismal Dred Scott Decision, 
the Negro was not only a citizen of 
the United States of America, but he 
was a free man. 


Further, the student of Negro his- 
tory could face the dark days ahead 
with patience and serenity, knowing 
full well that history does not record 
a single instance where a _people’s 
freedom movement has ever been 
stopped. It may be delayed but never 
stopped. 


Finally, he would know that all 
organizations suph as The White 
Citizens Councils, Minute Women, 
Southern Gentlemen and Ku Klux 
Klan—to name a few—whose avowed 
single purpose is to maintain the 
“Southern way of life” by circum- 
venting the Supreme Court Decision 
of May 17, 1954 are only attempting 
to keep alive a few moments longer 
the dying embers of a lost cause. For 
history teaches one to renounce the 
impossible and cooperate with the 
inevitable. 
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Some Aspects of Preparation for Desegregation 
In the Public Schools of 


When the momentous decision of 
the United States Supreme Court was 
handed down on May 17, 1954, 
there was much speculation by many 
citizens throughout the country as to 
how it would actually be implement- 
ed. 

Those people of Kentucky who be- 
lieved in the democratic way of life 
were pleased to find that Earle Cle- 
ments, Governor of this state at the 
time of the great pronouncement, 
immediately declared that he would 
do all in his power to see that the 
decision of the Supreme Court would 
be put into effect. Those people of 
Louisville who likewise believed in 
making democracy a living thing 
were pleased to find that Superintend- 
ent of City Schools, Omer Carmi- 
chael, expressed himself as_ willing 
to carry out the decision of the 
Court. They were pleased to find also 
that members of the Board of Edu- 
cation expressed similiar views. How- 
ever, all was not a rosy picture. For 
every letter which appeared in the 
“Point-of-View” column of _ the 
Courier-Journal, a local daily, hailing 
the decision of the Supreme Court, 
there was likely one also to criticize 
the work of the black-robbed gentle- 
men. 

As for the Superintendent of City 
Schools, he appeared many times be- 
fore various church, civic, and re- 
ligious organizations, and parent- 
teacher-associations, on each occa- 
sion making known the stand which 
he had taken for desegregation of 
city schools. His stand for justice 
was a firm one; not one time did 
he waver from his position. He urged 
the principals and faculties of each 
school to discuss the topic of integra- 
tion and make a thorough study of 
the problems which might arise, and 
of ways and means for meeting 
them. 

What sort of plan did the Board 
of Education adopt for ending com- 
pulsory racial segregation in Louis- 
ville? First of all, the entire area of 
the Louisville School District was re- 
districted. Then a card was sent to 
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each parent, stating on the face the 
school to which his child had been 
assinged, and providing blank spaces 
in which the parent could check his 
first, second, and third choices, pro- 
vided he did not care to send his 
child to the school to which he had 
been assigned originally. On the re- 
verse side of the card were twelve 
statements setting fourth the com- 
plete plan of the Board for desegre- 
gation. Just to give one an idea of 
the tone of the statements, I will 
quote a few of them: 

1. The program shall go into op- 
eration in September, 1956. 

2. The change shall be complete- 
throughout the Louisville School 
District and at all levels; kindergar- 
ten through high school and adult 
classes. 

3. The entire area of the Louis- 
ville School District will be redistrict- 
ed without regard to race. 

4. In redistricting, there shall be no 
gerrymandering or other establish- 
ment of unnatural boundaries. 

The cards were returned to the 
schools by March 8, 1956, in accord- 
ance with instructions. Then it was 
found that by far had more Negro 
parents signed for their children to 
attend schools previously all-white, 
than had white parents signed for 
their children to attend schools pre- 
viously all-Negro. 

Since the Negro teachers were not 
integrated, there had to be quite a 
bit of shifting of them from one 
school to another. Especially was 
this true in instances in which sev- 
eral Negro junior high schools lost 
many of their students. Several 
teachers, both white and Negro, who 
did not have tenure (that is, four 
years of teaching experience in the 
Louisville Public School System), 
and especially those who had taught 
for only one or two years, were in- 
formed in March, 1956, that their 
services would not be needed for the 
school year 1956-57. Some of those 
displaced persons stated that this 
was an effort to reduce expenses and 
the like. In any case it constituted 
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somewhat of a blow to those who 
had not taught in the system for any 
appreciable length of time. 

The enrollment of the only Negro 
senior high school remained about 
the same as for the previous year. 
Not a single white student matricu- 
lated there. One white boy did at- 
tempt to do so, but it was found that 
he had not even completed his jun- 
ior high school work. 

Let us see why Louisville experi- 
euced such a smooth transition from 
a segregated set-up to a desegregated 
one. There are several factors which 
must be considered: 

1. As far back as 1941 a teachers’ 
union, composed of Negro and White 
members, had been formed. In this 
union Negro teachers felt that they 
had some type of backing in asking 
for their rights where rights had not 
been considered. One example was 
that of a Negro teacher who “went 
to the bat” for her race successfully 
in seeking equalization of Negro and 
white teachers’ salaries. This was a 
victory for Negro teachers in 1941. 

2. For several years past the so- 
cial studies teachers, of both races, 
have met together and planned activi- 
ties. They constituted the first de- 
partmental group to organize as such, 
and the teachers thereby involved 
long ago developed the habit of con- 
tacts on a plane of equality. 

3. There was the annual Brother- 
hood Musical Program given for 
several years by Central High School, 
a Negro institution, at a white high 
school, thereby bringing about a spir- 
it of goodwill. 

4. Five years ago the colleges of 
the city, notably the University of 
Louisville, Nazareth College, Ursi- 
line College, and Bellarmine College, 
began admitting Negroes. This help- 
ed to create a wholesome atmosphere 
in the city at large. 

5. In the past few years the clean 
rivalry that has existed between Cen- 
tral High School and Flaget, a white 
Catholic high school, has focused 
much attention on the possibility of 
all teams in the city scheduling 
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games, regardless of the race, color 
or creed of the participants. 

6. For four years the students of 
the senior high schools of the city and 
county, of both races, have been 
meeting once a year for the Youth 
Speaks Forum. The youth, with adult 
supervisors, do their own planning of 
programs. The Negro and white 
teachers, when needed, are called up- 
on to act as consultants. 

7. The opening of the Louisville 
Free Public Library and of the city- 
owned Iroquois Amphitheatre to Ne- 
groes, even prior to the Supreme 
Court decision on integration in 
1954, and the opening of the public 
parks, golf courses, and other pub- 
licly-owned facilities to Negroes since 
that date, have helped to pave the 
way to peaceful integration in the 
public schools of the city. 

8. The Courier-Journal and the 
Louisville Times both have perform- 
ed magnificent work from time to 
time in playing up the worthwhile 
meetings of churches and forums, 
and the radio and television programs 

~all of which have been designed to 
create wholesome public opinion in 
favor of the Supreme Court decision. 

9. Moreover, the University of 
Louisville, following the Supreme 
Court decision, took a novel step to 
help prepare teachers of both races 
for integration. 

It is at this point that I personally 
come into the picture. 

In February, 1955, I decided .that 
I wanted to make a contribution to 
the plan of the City of Louisville for 
desegregation. I first approached the 
City Superintendent of Schools, Mr. 
Omer Carmichael, and sought his ad- 
vice. He was very attentive as | ex- 
plained my plans for offering a course 
at the University of Louisville on the 
contributions of the Negro to civili- 
zation. What I had in mind was the 
idea of helping place public school 
teachers of both races in a frame of 
mind favorable for integration by ac- 
quainting them with the worthwhile 
achievements of the Negro—in the 
United States primarily. Mr. Car- 
michael had followed my work in 
this respect at Central High School 
and remembered what had been done 
each year during the celebration of 
National Negro History Week. He 


suggested, therefore, that I talk with 
the President of the University of 
Louisville, Dr. Phillip Davidson. 

I fortified myself with mimeo- 
graphed material on the Negro and 
a prayer on my lips, and went out to 
talk with the President of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville. Before I could 
offer him the mimeographed mate- 
rial, however, he observed, “Oh, I 
see the names of several noted Ne- 
groes on this list whom I know. May 
I have this copy?” He immediately 
approved my plans and suggested that 
I talk with Dean Oppenheimer of the 
graduate school. 

I made an appointment with Dean 
Oppenheimer. He wanted to know 
whether I felt that the type of course 
I had in mind offering would interest 
the city teachers. Of course I felt that 
it would, I informed him. The Dean 
then suggested that I ascertain from 
Superintendent Carmichael whether 
he would be willing to publicize the 
proposed course and find how many 
teachers would be interested in such 
course, if it were offered. 

With regard to this matter Mr. 
Carmichael did much more than | 
had expected of him. He worked out 
tentative dates with the authorities 
at the University and sent out a spe- 
cial bulletin containing them as pos- 
sible periods for workshops to be of- 
fered in that institution during the 
summer months of the year 1955. A 
copy of this bulletin is quoted below, 
and his deep interest in the subject 
is revealed by the ideas as express- 
ed herein. 

TO: ALL PRINCIPALS, SUPER- 
VISORS AND TEACHERS 

FROM: OMER CARMICHAEL, 
SUPERINTENDENT 

SUBJECT: WORKSHOP ON THE 
NEGRO IN AMERICAN LIFE AND 
CULTURE, UNIVERSITY OF 
LOUISVILLE CAMPUS, SUMMER 
1955 ; 

DATE: April 18, 1955 

With the early end of racial segre- 
gation in our schools in sight, the 
University of Louisville is offering 
to sponsor this summer a workshop 
on the Negro in American Life and 
Culture, if there is interest to justify. 

Mrs. Myrtle B. Crawford, a very 
capable teacher in Central High 
School, will be the leader for the 
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workshop if interest justifies it. Mrs. 
Crawford has studied widely in this 
area and in the judgment of Univer- 
sity authorities is competent to give 
good leadership to such a workshop. 

The workshop is designed to give 
teachers a background of the cultures 
of the Negro race and the contribu- 
tions which Negroes have made to 
American life. 

Participants in the workshop will 
study the Negroe’s place in Ameri- 
can history and his contributions in 
various fields of endeavor such as 
science, drama, religion, business, 
art, sports, music, literature, poli- 
tics, etc. 

The workshop program will include 
broad reading, contributions by guest 
speakers and discussion within the 
group itself and with guest speakers 
and other invited participants. 

The workshop will be for a period 
of two weeks and will carry either 
graduate or undergraduate credit of 
two semester hours. Tuition will be 
$28.00. 

Each principal is requested to re- 
turn no later than Friday, April 29. 
the enclosed form listing the names of 
teachers probably interested in such 
a workshop and first and second 
choice dates preferred for it. There 
are four possibilities for dates: June 
13-24, June 27-July 8; July 25- Au- 
gut 5 and August 8-20. 

As for the response from the teach- 
ers, it was most gratifying. Enough 
signed up to justify running three 
workshops. However, the school au- 
thorities and I felt that it would be 
best to try only two for the first sum- 
mer. 

I spent many hours in preparation 
and organization of workshop mater- 
ials. I visited the University library 
and the two Negro branches of the 
Louisville Free Public Library. The 
University was fortunate, in that it 
had inherited many of the fine works 
on and by the Negro from the library 
of the Louisville Municipal College 
upon the closing of that institution 
in 1951. 

The workshop program consisted 
of the following activities: lectures 
by the teacher; group work by grade 
levels namely, primary, intermedi- 
ate, and high school; a principals’ 
program-of-study group; audio-vis- 
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ual aids with emphasis on Negroes, 
and recordings; and addressed by 
guest speakers. On the opening day 
mimeographed materials, containing 
the names of noted Negroes in vari- 
ous fields of endeavor, and a biblio- 
graphy arranged according to the ma- 
terials which one could find in the 
three different libraries, were given 
to each student. 

For the first time in their lives 
many white teachers visited Negro 
branch libraries. It was most amus- 
ing to hear them raving over the 
“very efficient” librarians at the Ne- 
gro branches. The Negro members of 
each workshop were most helpful to 
the white fellow-members and assit- 
ed them in finding some things need- 
ed for the class. 

Two widely known guest lecturers 
before my workshops were Attorney 
Harry McAlpin and Mrs. Abbie Cle- 
ment Jackson, both of Louisville. 
Mr. McAlpin was formerly a war 
correspondent in Korea and also 


formerly an assistant commonwealth 
attorney for Kentucky; while Mrs. 
Jackson, an internationally known 
person, was a daughter of the Ameri- 


can Mother of 1946, was a delegate 
to the World Council of Churches in 
Amsterdam a few summers ago, and 
has been rated by Christian Century 
as one of the ten leading church wom- 
en in the United States. These two 
individuals were favorites at each 
workshop. 

So impressed were the students in 
the first workshop conducted, thar 
they composed a letter of thanks to 
the Superintendent and sent copies 
of it to the President of the Univer- 
sity, to all the deans, and to me. The 
following samplings of expressions 
from teachers on the closing day of 
each workshop give me an idea of 
what the course meant to them: 

“The course has not only helped us 
historically, but spiritually,” declared 
an appointed spokesman for the first 
workshop. 

“IT never dreamed that Negroes had 
done so many fine things until I took 
this course.” 

“My husband waits each day to 
hear me tell of the many things 
which I have learned about Negroes 
during the day. He is reading books 

as fast as | am—that is, about Ne- 


groes.”” 

“I’m purchasing some stories about 
Negroes for my children to read.” 

“I’m going to use some materials 
from my group project in my class 
at school this fall.” 

Each of my two workshops was 
just about equally divided in num- 
bers with respect to the races. The 
Negro students in both workshops 
had a keen appreciation of all that 
was offered and joined the white stu- 
dents in handshaking on the closing 
days. From the emotional  stand- 
point, on the closing day of the first 
workshop four white teachers shed 
tears as they told what the course 
had meant to them during the two 
weeks of work. 

A clipping from the Courier-Journ- 
al of June 10, 1955, containing a 
scene from one of our workshops and 
an accompanying article in praise 
of it, ,was sent to the Freedom’s 
Foundation of Valley Forge, Pennsyl. 
vania. As a result, the University of 
Louisville was awarded the George 
Washington Honor Medal for intro- 
ducing the workshop on the Negro 
in American life and culture. 

Dean Oppenheimer of the graduate 
school was so pleased with the out- 
come of both workshops that he ask- 
ed to introduce a textbook course for 
the school year 1955-56. Although I 
proceeded to that end, at this point I 
want to state that the factor of the 
time limit on this paper does not per- 
mit me to relate an account of my 
work and experiences in that connec- 
tion. If I were in position to do so, 
my story would constitute a foray un- 
doubtedly interesting and beneficial 
to all my readers. It must suffice, 
therefore, to state merely that I wrote 
several historians and sought their 
advice on the selection of a book that 
would be appropriate for advanced 
students and public school teachers. 
Profiting from their various sugges 
tions as well as I could, 1 used both 
Carter G. Woodson’s The Negro in 
Our History (9h ed; 1947) and 
John Hope Franklin’s From Slavery 
to Freedom (1947). I found that 
Dr. Woodson’s book rated first in 
popularity among members of my 
class. 


In the summer of 1956 I offered 
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a two-week workshop in Negro cul- 
ture, to which there was a response 
in enthusiasm quite similiar to that 
of the summer of 1955; but here 
again the limitations of time and 
space forbid my making a foray into 
the experience. Later on Nazareth 
College, a Catholic institution in 
Louisville, made use of my services 
at its Summer Convocation, present- 
ing me to speak on a phase of the 
subject of the Negro and his achieve- 
ments. Now that the integration of 
the Louisville public school system 
has begun, I have discontinued all 
my work in the way of a course of- 
fering at the University. I no longer 
consider such particularly necessary 
or desirable. 


Apart from my personal role, a 
narrative of which I have just com- 
pleted, I should like to add the fol- 
lowing pertinent fact with respect to 
the work of another group: 

During the past summer—the sum- 
mer of 1956—the Louisville Area of 
ths Parent-Teacher-Association Coun- 
cil, formerly an all-white group, in- 
vited Negro parent-teacher-associa- 
tion groups to join its ranks. The 
Negro groups accepted immediately. 
and their members were placed im- 
mediately on important working com- 
mittees. At present (October, 1956), 
representatives of the city-wide Par. 
ent-Teacher-Association Council, of 
both races, are attending at the Uni- 
versity of Louisville a course design 
ed for parents, under the conduct of 
another individual as teacher. 

SOME OBSERVATIONS AND 

CONCLUSIONS 

In Louisville integration was ef- 
fected with “deliberate speed.” The 
facts amassed and presented above 
would seem to warrant several obser- 
vations and conclusions, some of 
which are stated herewith. 


Once the provisions of the Supreme 
Court decision became the basic law 
of the land, the Louisville commu- 
nity, under the resolute leadership of 
Dr. OmerCarmichael and influential 
persons in sympathy with and co-op- 
erating with his plans, bent to the 
task of creating within the commu- 
nity a favorable frame of mind. 

The movement to integrate part- 
took of a “grass-roots” nature, for 


again at the University of Louisvillea wide variey of organizations with 
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memberships in the various classes of 
people, as well as in both races, par- 
ticipated in the effort. 

It was not necessary to wait until 
the spirit for integration “dawned” 
upon the Louisville community 
through gradual processes. Dr. Car- 
michael and his aides, of their own 
initiative and resolve, sought to cre- 
ate in the Louisville community the 
spirit for integration. 

The effort to create a favorable cli- 
mate for integration through work- 
shops and courses in Negro history 
at the teacher level was well worth- 
while, for it bore fruit in both home 
and classroom understanding that 
otherwise should have been lacking 
when the supreme moment arrived. 

Although decided progress in inte- 
gration already has been made in 
Louisville—progress which has won 
for the community nationwide ac- 
claim—there yet remain at least two 
pieces of unfinished business with 
which the people must reckon in the 
near future, if, indeed, they wish to 
round out this program, already so 
beautifully initiated, in the best demo- 
cratic tradition—namely, they must 
move white pupils to enter schools 
still entirely Negro, because these 
schools are good schools; and they 
must admit teachers of both races to 
schools where their services are need- 
ed most, without consideration of the 
race, creed or color of these per- 
sons. 

The heroic work of the school au- 
thorities notwithstanding, the near- 
ness of Louisville to the more liberal 
influence of the North must have been 
responsible in large measure for the 
pattern and progress of integration 
—an influence from which compar- 
able communities of the deeper South 
could hardly have profited at all. 

Finally, I believe that, if the Negro 
is to be appreciated and respected, 
his achievements and accomplish. 
ments in advancing the civilization 
of the Western World must be made 
known, especially to those who are 
so little enlightened about him, and 
to those who hate to see him rise and 
take his place as a first-class Ameri- 
can Citizen. I believe further that 
those of us who have authentic in- 
formation on the records of the Ne- 


gro should be ready and willing to 


take advantage of this fact whenever 
we have opportunity to do so. 


DEDICATED 


(Continued from Back Page) 


HARCOURT C. TYNES 
N.Y.C. Regional Director, 
A.S.N.L.H. 


value of the work it was doing. 
Waiting for the start of an Asso- 
ciation meeting one Sunday, a 
stranger to her asked Rosetta who 
she was. Then she was asked how 
the work of the Association might 
become known to more people. Still 
not knowing with whom she talked, 
Rosetta replied that the New York 
Branch was a “satisfied” group and 
what was needed were more ordinary 
people to put the work over. It was 
then that Carter G. Woodson told 
Rosetta his name and that he wanted 
ideas and help from an ordinary per- 
son like Rosetta Gaston. He granted 
her permission to organize the first 


Carter Woodson Club in 1945. 


The Carter Woodson Club worked 
with the New York Brnach and 
raised funds for the annual Negro 
History Breakfast. One year the 
club sold tickets to fill ten large 
tables, mostly with employees of 
Bergdorf-Goodman. In spite of these 
efforts, Rosetta was not satisfied. 
Money raising in New York did not 
seem to result in a profit for the As- 
sociation. Most money raised had 
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been used to pay the expenses of 
the affairs which had been given. 
For this reason she organized other 
affiliates of the Association, such as 
the Carter Woodson Juniors and, 
finally, the Brooklyn Branch of the 
Association. 

Rosetta Gaston had set her heart 
on raising one thousand dollars for 
the Association and made plans to 
that end. She personally would sol- 
icit funds from her friends, especially 
those at Bergdorf-Goodman. She 
would secure the help of Carrie L. 
Smith and Gertrude Parthenia Mc- 
Brown to arrange an outstanding 
Negro History program, to attract 
further contributions, and to consti- 
tute an appropriate setting for the 
presentation of “her gift” to the As- 
sociation. A most outstanding pro- 
gram was arranged on November 18, 
1956 at the Siloam Presbyterian 
Church, with John Hope Franklin 
speaking on “The New Negro His- 
tory.” 

Dr. Milton A, Galamison, civic- 
minded and inspirational pastor of 
Siloam, was a former student of John 
Hope Franklin. The pastor and the 
church set the tone for the program. 
The pastor’s remarks and the choir’s 
singing of “Finlandia” were rendi- 
tions of superb quality. Two other 
musical renditions — two vocal solos 
—seemed to match each other in ex- 


DR. MILTON A. GALAMISON 
Pastor of Siloam Presbyterian Church 
and Dynamic Brooklyn Community 

Leader. 
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cellence. One was by dramatic so- 
prano, Eulabel Riley, accompanied 
by Allen Brown, and the other by 
alto Margaret McCray, who followed 
the arrangements of William E, Law- 
rence. To try to describe the bril- 
liance of a presentation by John 
Hope Franklin would leave much to 
be desired. To get an idea of what 
was said one has to read recent pub- 
lications authored by Dr. John Hope 
Franklin, chairman, Department :of 
History, Brooklyn College. 

Mr. Leonard Hankin, vice presi- 
dent of Bergdorf-Goodman presented 
a check from management and em- 
ployees on behalf of Rosetta Gaston 
to close the program November 18th. 
When the secretary-treasurer accepted 
this money for the Association, his 
first thoughts were concerning the 
noble little lady who, with troubles 
of her own, sees as her first duty the 
support of a cause dedicated to the 
improvement of human relations. 


LOUISE MULLETT 
Recording Secretary of the 
Brooklyn Branch, A.S.N.L.H. 


LAURA MATTERSON 


Helped Raise Contributions for 
A.S.N.L.H. on Behalf of 
Rosetta Gaston. 








NACW Community 
Contest Project 


Mrs, Irene M. Gaines, President of 
the National Association of Colored 
Women’s Clubs, Inc. is putting forth 
a strenuous effort to complete the 
program of the Community Project 
Contest to improve homes and neigh- 
borhoods, which is underwritten by 
the Sears-Roebuck Foundation. The 
time for closing the project has been 
extended until March 31, 1957. 

The club women in the five regions 
that have been seiected to enter this 
contest are urged to become more 
active in order that this project may 
be closed out with credit to the or- 
ganization and to the womanhood of 
the race. 

Mrs. Ora Stokes Perry, formerly 
of Richmond, Va. and now of Kan- 
sas City, Mo. has been secured by 
Mrs. Gaines and approved by the 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation to evalu- 
ate this program and to make a sur- 
vey of this entire project. In an in- 
terview with Mrs. Perry at her of- 
fice in the Headquarters Building ot 
the NACWC, at 1601 R St., N.W., 
she expressed her hearty approval 
of the plan and said that it is the 
best community project that has been 
offered to a group of women engaged 


in a volunteer social work program. 
The activities are many and varied 
all tending to a self-help program. 
Beautification of neighborhoods, re- 
habilitation of buildings, improve- 
ment of front and back yards as well 
as supporting Information Centers 
which will give advice and direction 
to persons who are puzzled over many 
questions which arise. 

Mrs. Perry brings to the program 
many years of experience in commu- 
nity and social work. She is a lawyer 
by profession aad served many years 
in the courts of the City of Rich- 
mond, as a Probation Officer; the 
first Negro to be so appointed. 

Mrs. Perry is a member of the 
NACWC, past President of the South- 
eastern Section. During NYA days, 
Mrs. Perry .was an assistant to Dr. 
Mary McLeod Bethune and directed 
her field work for her. She is on 
leave as Field Worker for the Wom 
en’s Christian Temperance Union. 
She was a member of the Resolu 
tion Committee of the Republican 
Party of Missouri. She is an active 
worker in the various church organi- 
zations and a member of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary to the National Medi- 
cal Association. She has travelled 
widely and brings a wealth of experi- 
ence to the work. She is also a mem- 


ber of the National Council of Negro 
Women and the Woman’s Interna 
tional League of Peace and Freedom. 
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THE NEGRO IN SCIENCE 


No person who is a professional 
in a field wishes the onerous task of 
evaluating his contemporary collea- 
gues. 

One criterion used by professional 
organizations is an opinion poll of all 
active members on the comparative 
merit of the contributions of the lead- 
ers in the field. | By this criterion 
only one Negro has achieved emin- 
ence in science and he was the late 
biologist, E. E. Just. He was starred 
in the American Men of Science by 
vote of the zoologists. 

In recent years a less critical vol- 
ume, by comparison, The Negro in 
Science, published by Morgan State 
College, has evaluated the contribu- 
tions made by Negroes in the field 
of science. Probably it would be 
more accurate to say that these 
achievements are of merit but not of 
Nobel laureate quality nor even 
worthy of top positions in unrestrict- 
ed competition. 

There were arguments made 
against issuing such a volume but 
they were countered by the' lack of 
opportunities for Negroes in science 
due to the meagerness of college re- 
search budgets, a non-existence of 
doctoral programs in our colleges, 
teaching loads, and relative isolation 
in some regions which made it diffi- 
cult for the potential research to be 
delivered. It was designed as a plea 
for improvement of research oppor- 
tunities for Negroes. 

Herman Branson, who wrote an 
excellent preface to the volume, also 
cited evidence which indicated that 
other cultural groups did not de- 
liver the scientific contributions that 
their numbers would warrant. The 
Jews, on the other hand, who num- 
ber only about five million, have con- 
tributed 30-35 per cent of the distin- 
guished achievers in science. The 
scientific tradition with Jewish peo- 
ple was higher than that with Ne- 
groes or any other group. Women 
and Catholics were decidely lower 
in their contributions than would be 
expected on the basis of sheer num- 
bers. 

In the early part of the 20th cen- 
tury it could very readily be said that 
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those who would achieve in biology 
in this country would either study 
at Woods Hole or would study under 
people who had studied at that fam- 
ous laboratory. Not only did it have 
the Agaissig tradition, but Harrison, 
Morgan, Child Loeb, the Lillie broth- 
ers, Conklin, E. B. Wilson, Meade, 
Drew, Whitman, Bumpus and other 
greats congregated there. The semi- 
nars participated in by these men 
opened many new vistas for the 
young men who were later to achieve 
distinction. It was here that Just and 
Heilburn got their insights under 
Frank Lillie. Even now, Nobel Lau- 
reates Loewi, Stanley, Lipmann, Nor- 
thrup, and St. Gyorgyi study and 
teach there. At some time or other 
practically all of the world’s great 
biologists make their trek to this 
mecca. One summer I roomed next 


door to the late Laureate Spemann 
in the apartment house dormitory. 
Laureates Krough, Gasser, Myerhof, 
Morgan, Muller, Waksman, and Wor- 
burg have worked there. The Woods 


Hole environment and its research 
tradition are interwoven. 


Unfortunately, only one of our 
colleges now contributes a table at 
the laboratory and expects its staff to 
regularly use these facilities—it is the 
only college now having an active 
biologist included in the Marine Bi- 
ological Laboratory’s Corporation. 
Most of our institutions assume that 
the inspiration and ideas of twenty 
years ago when their professors were 
seeking their doctoral degrees will 
last forever, withstanding even isola- 
tion from equals, without the help- 
ful contact with advanced students 
working for the doctorate under 
their supervision, without budgets to 
support research, without time and 
adequate libraries, and frequently 
without the encouragement of leaves 
of absence and small study stipends 
for post doctoral work. If you add to 
all these frustrating circumstances the 
fact that in the southeast one cannot 
even participate in the regional and 
state learned societies, one wonders 
that the stillbirth doctorates are not 
more numerous. 

Two of my former students gave 


up assistant professorships in north- 
ern white colleges to return to the 
South. Each of them did five times 
more creditable research while in 
these institutions than in five times 
as long a period after they returned 
South. 


Three more of my former students 
recently completed sabbatical leaves 
of absence. Each spent the period in 
a major university; each returned to 
complete and publish work begun 
but I fear that it will not take much 
time in communities not rich in re- 
search tradition, to kill this enthus- 
iasm . 


In mathematics the scarcity is so 
great for people whose training has 
reached the doctorate that when one 
comes to our campuses, he can 
scarcely find anyone to talk with, to 
say nothing of finding a critical 
sounding board for partially incu- 
bated ideas. 


While I am primarily discussing 
science I might extend the observa- 
tion that the opportunities for intel- 
lectual exchange and the utilizations 
of these opportunities by faculties 
are both rare on all of our campuses. 


During a period when I was co 
ordinator for faculty research in 
fourteen of our colleges I observed 
that the people who loved research 
found time to do some research re- 
gerdless of their classroom assign- 
ments. Those who felt that they 
should be paid to perform research 
did no more when funds were avail- 
able than they did when funds were 
not available. Primarily, it is the 
man, the idea, the environment, and 
cultural traditions of the institution, 
which are the important factors. 


One institution even reported that 
only the poorest teachers were inter- 
ested in research. 


We found a greater clarity of defi- 
nition in proposals submitted by 
scientific applicants than by appli- 
cants from other areas. Frequently 
the social scientists could not make 
the social science review panels un- 
derstand at all what they had in 
mind. 
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I think it is safe to say that when 
scientists begin to communicate out- 
side of the field of science, they, too, 
get hazy. 

By the criteria used to determine 
the contribution of basic scientists we 
should be forced to eliminate George 
Washington Carver from considera- 
tion. He greatly influenced the agri- 
cultural economy of the South. He 
encouraged diversification and boost- 
ed the use of the peanut and the po- 
tato. I know of no one who has 
found any basic research reported 
by him in any chemical or botanical 
journal. Mendel’s discoveries were 
not found until 35 years after they 
were made. It may be that it will 
take longer than that for Carver's 
to be found. 

I heard a lecture by Carver when 
I was in high school. The row of 
bottles was impressive. He was my- 
stical and frequently referred to 
these mechanically different forms 
of the peanut or potato products as 
the results of Divine revelation. His 
humility and his willingness to ac- 
cept humiliation made a southern 
hero, but not a scientist. 

Ernest E. Just was credited with 
knowing more about the rormal egg 
of marine life than any worker at 
Woods Hole. He generally arrived 
six weeks before the other workers 
and left after they had returned to 
their colleges. He was meticulous 
and almost perfect in techniques. He 
was caustic in criticism of work of 
others but usually correct. He knew 
the literature of embryology but was 
a good colloidal chemist as well. 
Just’s Biology of the Cell Surface 
summarizes his numerous researches 
and develops a general theory to a 
greater extent than any other Negro 
scientist. Just was bitter when he left 
Woods Hole and sought refuge from 
racial discrimination in Europe. He 
steered most of his students into med- 
icine .rather than into his footsteps. 
He was a “lone eagle.” 

When my owr dissertation was 
about complete he revealed a great 
change of heart and visited me in 
my laboratory with my major pro- 
fessor’s permission and predicted ac- 
curately the paths for fruitful re- 
search in embryology for the next 
ten years. Alas! My president, too, 


thought that developing his summer 
school was more important than my 
freedom to follow Just’s suggestions 
through uninterrupted summer study. 

Charles Turner, who was not quite 
as well known, was a_ capable and 
consistent early publisher. He, like 
Just, was a Chicago graduate and 
worked at Woods Hole. He taught 
at Clark College in the old days and 
went from there to Augusta, Ga. and 
thence to Sumner High in St. Louis. 
He studied the nest building habits 
of the ant lion, avoidance move- 
ments in insects, and probably was 
one of the most imprtant carly work- 
ers on social psychology of insects. 

He was not advanced as rapidly as 
he thought that he should be. He at- 
tributed this to his interest in re- 
search rather than in selling tickets 
or doing the ordinary extracurricu- 
lar chores of a high school. It is 
said that he was invited to return to 
Chicago but the professor who was 
to arrange for his coming died be- 
fore the arrangements were complet- 
ed. Shortly thereafter, Turner died 
of heartbreak. 

Percy Julian is no doubt our most 
distinguished chemist. He was an 
outstanding student. One of his col- 
leagues at DePouw gave his seminar 
for seniors in chemistry credit for 
being the most stimulating experi- 
ence at the college. 

His exploits as an industrial chem- 
ist are well known and have culmi- 
nated in a $250,000 research labora- 
tory owned and directed by him. He 
is an organic chemist and his re- 
searches have been in isolation and 
synthesis of hormones. His use of 
the Mexican potato is quite a differ- 
ent process from Carver’s. 

Brady, Barnes, Taylor, Henry, and 
Ferguson have all done substantial 
work in chemistry. Woods and Hug- 
gins have done excellent teaching in 
the area and have a sustained pro- 
duction of quality work in a highly 
specialized and limited field. Woods, 
whose work has been on kojic acid, 
is probably as proud of his student, 
Wilson, as he is of his own work. 

Imes, Branson, and Henry are 
worthy representatives in the field of 
physics. We are not producing phys- 
icists because those who have recent- 
ly completed high quailty programs 
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have entered industrial fields. How- 
ard is probably the only institution 
whose physics is adequate and at the 
same time is manned by a colored 
staff. It may be cost or lack of inter- 
est that has diminished the research 
cutput of our colleges in the field 
of physics. We have difficulty in 
maintaining a major in this area. 

Clayton, Blackwell, Wilkins, Step- 
hens, Pierce, and Ellis have demon- 
strated ability in either basic or ap- 
plied mathematics. This is also an 
area in which we have hardly scratch- 
ed the surface. Cost is not a limiting 
factor here. Our students manipu- 
late formulae quite well but few de- 
veloping students show mathemati- 
cal thinking ability. Basically, we 
need to go back to first year high or 
the grade schools in order to im- 
prove our mathematical showing. 

I should like to feel that all of 
these fields that I have discussed have 
the potential of producing exception- 
2l work as we can anticipate in biol- 
ogy. Birnie, Finley, Buggs, Reddick, 
Smith, Seaton, Terry, Hansborough, 
Proctor, Henderson, Brown, Burgess, 
and Cobb are all dealing with funda- 
mental problems avd are in contact 
with graduate students and can be ex- 
pected to retain an active and pro- 
ductive interest in research. On the 
basis of our numbers and the per- 
centage of persons who are laureated, 
we may be two generations of stu- 
dents removed but these people are 
creating the inte!lectual tradition in 
their institutions in which _ bright 
minds can capture the research fever 
and where dexterity can be develop- 
ed in the use of fundamental techni- 
ques. The libraries of these schools, 
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though not rich, do provide first 
hand acquaintance with the growing 
literature of the field. None of them 
can be compared with the Woods 
Hole library of over 2,156 different 
biological and related periodicals. 
Each student in the field owes it to 
himself to spend at least one summer 


isolated with so many books, out- 
standing biologists, and abundant 
material. 

The nuclear physicists and chem- 
ists can go to Brookhaven, Oak 
Ridge, or to some of the special ses- 
sions at M.I.T. or California Tech. 


The other teachers of science and 
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mathematics ought to get away from 
their teaching and their budgets and 
spend time in some centers where 
great activity in their fields can be 
found. 

The history of the Negro in science 
is of the future rather than in the 
past. 








Autobiographical Data 


JOHN HENRIK CLARKE 
P.O. Box 51 College Sta. 
New York 30, N. Y. 
FOundation 8-2771 


Born in Union Springs, Ala., 1915, 
and grew up in Columbus, Ga. I came 
to New York City in 1933 during 
the depression to study creative writ- 
ing. I studied at the League of Amer- 
ican Writers School, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and recently at the Clinic for 
Professional Writers at New York 
University under the G.I. Bill of 
Rights. I am a former Army Air 
Force Master Sergeant. 


My short stories, poems and arti- 
cles have appeared in magazines and 
newspapares for over fifteen years. 


Two of my stories have received dis- 
tinctive listing in THE BEST AMER- 
ICAN SHORT STORIES. The fol- 
lowing foreign magazines have re- 
printed short stories by me: POINTS 
(No. 14) THE MAGAZINE FOR 
YOUNG WRITERS, Paris, France, 
THE AFRICAN DRUM MAGA. 
ZINE, Johannesburg, South Africa, 
Sept. 52 and FANTASIA MAGA- 
ZINE, London, England, Winter of 
S32. 

From 1946 to 1949 I wrote week- 
ly syndicated poetry columns along 
with my other writings. My poems 
have appeared in two anthologies, 
EBONY RHYTHM and NO BADGE 
OF COLOR. A book of my poems, 
REBELLION IN RHYTHM was pub- 
lished in 1948 by the Dicker Press. 

I have been a staff member of five 
different publications. 

I served four and one-third years 
in the Army during World War II, 
mostly at Kelly Field, San Antonio, 
Texas, where I was Sergeant Major 
of a large base unit. 

Presently I have night employment 
at a local broadcasting station. | re- 


cently finished a novel, JOURNEY 


TO THE FAIR, about hobo life and 
vagabondage in America during the 
depression. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


By Joun Henrik CLARKE 


A WREATH FOR UDOMO 

By Peter ABRAHAMS 
ALFRED A. KNOPF CO., 1956 
355pp. $3.95 


All of Peter Abraham’s novels are 
pioneer projects in that each one of 
them portrays an aspect of African 
life that has never before been ex- 
tensively treated in fiction. “A Wreath 
for Udomo” is the first novel dealing 
with the rise of African nationalism 
and the conflicts among western edu- 
cated Africans as they try to give 
shape and meaning to a nation on the 
verge of complete independence from 
colonial rule. This is a touchy and 
delicate matter and Mr. Abrahams 
proves to be equal to handling it most 
of the way. This is an honest novel 
because Peter Abrahams is an hon- 
est writer. He does not let his Ajri- 
cans who are grasping for power be- 
have any differently from any other 
segment of the human race, doing 
the same thing. They vary from the 
saintly to the hypocritical. 

“A Wreath for Udo mo” is the 
story of a group of African intellect- 
uals who lead a successful and blood- 
less revolution against British rule. 
It is laid in the near future and most 
of its action takes place in a tropi- 
cal country called Pan Africa, which 
is similar in many respects to the 
Gold Coast. 

Still, this is very much the story 
of a single man, Michael Udomo. We 
meet him first as a student in volun- 
tary exile in London. It is not long 
before Udomo is a potent element 
in the radical leadership, taking his 
place alongside the sophisticated 
spokesmen there, in the contest for 


African independence. 

Peter Abrahams draws his charact- 
ers with vivid authority. A great 
many aspects of African opinion are 
made to serve the turns of an absorb- 
ing narrative, in which selfless love 
and the basest betrayals are inextric- 
ably intermingled; and the complexi- 
ties of the colonial African scene, in 
the process of rapid change is kept 
meaningfully slive. 


Naught For Your Comfort 


By Trevor HuDDLESTON 


DOUBLEDAY & CO., 1956 
253 pp. $3.75 

After reading this book a second 
time because one reading is not 
enough to absorb the dynamic force 
of its message, I was moved to say: 
“At least the stones are awakening.” 
The stones figuratively speaking, be- 
ing the collective conscience of the 
Christian world community. One of 
the lesser known facts in the inter- 
national conflict of races and colors 
is the role the Christian missionary 
played in the rise of European Im- 
perialism in both Africa and Asia. 
In fact, very often the missionary was 
the vanguard of that Imperialism, ar- 
riving far ahead of the armies. 


Father Huddleston, a new type of 
missionary, with the courage and 
awakened conscience, has written an 
angry book about a tragic situation 
that can explode to the detriment of 
ell mankind. Whether the Fascist- 
minded promoters of apartheid in 
South Africa will awaken in time to 
prevent the explosion is open to 


doubt. 


This is a warm and human book, 
in spite of its anger which is more 
than justified. It is a hopeful book 
too, because it shows that millions 
of oppressed black people in South 
Africa have not lost hope or dignity 


(Continued on Page 88) 
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The Participation of Negroes In The 
Reconstruction Legislatures of Texas 


In the troubled years following the 
Civil War Negroes were active par- 
ticipants in Texas politics, and at 
least fifty men of color served the 
State in the Constitutions of 1869 
and 1875, or in the State Legisla- 
tures from the Twelfth (1871) 
through the Twenty-Fourth (1895). 
These legislators were interested, 
not only in the welfare of the Negro, 
but also in serving their respective 
areas without regard to race. 

Among the members of the 
Twelfth Legislative Assembly was 
Richard Allen who shared with Gold- 
stein Dupree the responsibility for 
representing the Fourteenth District. 
Allen, wishing to make sure that all 
legislators had adequate opportun- 
ity to study proposed legislation, in- 
troduced a resolution on May 5, 1870 
as follows: 

Whereas, this state has been 
destitute of Legislation for 
a number of years, and now 
assemble to take matters of 
great importance in consid- 
eration, and as most of the 
Ante-Bellum laws require re- 
vision;. and whereas, the 
members of this body shall 
thoroughly understand and 
carefully investigate all mat- 
ters brought before them; 
therefore be it. 


Resolved, that all motions, 

bills or resolutions, laid 

over under the rule, shall be 
printed and laid on the desk 

of each member prior to 

its second reading. 

From the wording of the resolu- 
tion above one might easily believe 
that Allen had some formal educa- 
tion, but no record of his education- 
al attainments has come to light. It 
is known that he was a slave in Bra- 
zoria County in 1863 and it is there- 
fore more then probable that until 
that time he had acquired no more 
than the bare rudiments of an educa- 
tion. Be that as it may Allen demon- 
strated unusual wisdom as a legis- 
lator. His request that a copy of all 
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laid over bills be supplied to each 
member of the Assembly was in the 
interest of better government. And 
if he harbored prejudices against 
those who had held him as chattel 
property he did not allow those pre- 
judices to constrict his usefulness to 
the Fourteenth District or to the 
State at large. 

It was Allen who, recognizing the 
need for a veteran’s pension bill for 
the State of Texas—which, by the 
way, would be of chief benefit to the 
whites—assumed the responsibility 
for introducing a petition for one, 
Ellis Benson. Out of that petition 
grew the Texas Independent Veterans 
Bill which became law on August 
13, 1870. By its provisions, Texas 
veterans were granted two hundred 
and fifty dollars per year, with an ad- 
ditional like amount for those wound- 
ed in service. 

As chairman of the Committee on 
Roads and Bridges Allen was able to 
bring about greatly improved trans- 
portation facilities. In order to en- 
courage construction of bridges he 
recommended the incorporation of 
the Belton Bridge Company. On the 
same day he suggested that Howard 
ard Associates be authorized to con- 
struct a tall bridge across the Sabine 
River at Lake Fork in the southern 
part of Wood County between pres- 
ent day Mineola and Tyler. Numer- 
ous other bridges were started and 
a number of ferries were put into 
operation while Allen was Chairman 
of this important legislative commit- 
tee. As a result lower East Texas was 
connected with Jefferson; Hillsboro 
with Corsicana; Waco with Corsi- 
cana; Dallas County with Corsicana; 
and other areas profited in a simila: 
way. For his home district Allen in- 
troduced a bill ior the incorporatior 
of the Houston Furniture Company, 
and for his Negro constituents he in- 
troduced a bill to incorporate the 
Mutual Aid Society of Houston. 

Other represontatives, though not 
in such powerful positions as Allen, 
were active in promoting the welfare 
of their district or of the state as a 


whole. Negro legislators introduced 
bills for the incorporation of certain 
Texas towns under new charters 
which made it possible for respective 
communities to have home rule. Oth- 
er men, realizing the need for bring- 
ging water to dry but fertile fields, 
introduced a bill for incorporating 
the Texas Well and Irrigation Com- 
pany. In the Nineteenth Legislature 
J. H. Steward introduced a bill creat- 
ing the position of County Superin- 
tendert of Schools, an office which re- 
mains today a very important one in 
rural sections of the state. So long 
as he stays within the framework of 
the Texas school laws, this officer 
has a rather wide discretionary au- 
thority in directing the schools of 
his county. 

In these years Texas cattle ran 
wild over wunfenced prairies or 
meandered down the streets of rural 
villages, and in either case were sub- 
ject to being struck and killed by the 
trains which were rapidly pushing 
into virgin territory. Alexander As- 
berry, representing Robertson County 
in the Twenty-First Legislature, as- 
sumed the responsibility for propos- 
ing a law to make the railroad com- 
panies liable for damages in such in- 
stances. The passege of this law 
saved untold wealth for Texas stock 
raisers. 

Although few in numbers, Negro 
law makers remained in the Texas 
Assembly through the Twenty-Fourth 
Legislature. In 1894 N. H. Haller 
was reelected to represent Brazoria 
County, while A. L. Smith was chosen 
from Colorado County. By that time 
there was little they could do but 
close ranks and stand for what they 
believed to be right. In one case. 
however, they found themselves the 
balance of power in a tightly contest- 
ed vote over the passage of a tax 
bill, and by shifting their vote were 
able to assure needed funds for the 
operation of the state government. 

Meantime, G. T. Ruby, represent- 
ing Galveston, Brazoria and Mato- 
gorda Counties served in the Texas 
Senate during the Twelfth and Thir- 
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teenth Legislatures and Matt Gaines 
served during the same period as the 
Senator from Washington County and 
the Sixteenth District. W. M. Burton 
served Austin, Fort Bend, and Whar- 
ton Counties in the Fourteenth Legis- 
lautre (1874) and was re-elected m 
1876, 1879 and 1881 as the Senator 
from the Seventeenth District. The 
record of these men speaks for it- 
self. 

Senator Ruby, interested in the 
welfare of the state at large, present- 
ed a memorial from the citizens of 
Liberty asking for an ap- 
propriation to build a good road 
from Liberty to Manard Creek. On 
July 22, 1870 the Senate approved a 
bill introduced by Ruby in defense 
of the powers of the criminal district 
courts in Harris and Galveston Coun- 
ties and prescribing the duties there- 
of. In choosing the Pilot Commis- 
sioners for the Port of Galveston 
Sen. Ruby was careful to recom- 


County 


mend those best qualified for the po- 


sition through experience even 
though these were all whites. 

The Senator’s interest in acquaint- 
ing Texans with the mineral and 
agricultural resources of the state at 
a time when stock raising was still 
the chief source of income led him 
to propose to the Twelfth Legisla 
ture “An Act to Provide for the Geol- 
ogical and Agriculture Survey of the 
State.” By this survey some of the 
vast mineral deposits in the state 
were discovered and new sources of 
wealth were opened up to exploita- 
tion. By this survey also the agri- 
cultural possibilities of undeveloped 
sections of the state were made 
known. The introduction of this 
legislation was indeed a credit to the 
far-sightedness of one of the first 
Negro legislators in the state of 
Texas. 

Senator Matt Gaines, representing 
Washington County in the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Legislatures was care- 
ful to see that his particular area was 
not neglected, but he was just as con- 
cerned about the welfare of the state, 
and he was a champion of the rights 
of his own race. He did not approve 
the use of liquor—or at least he dis- 
approved of the sale of liquor in cer- 
tain areas. On one occasion he off- 
ered a resolution to prohibit the 


sale of intoxicating beverages within 
two miles of Brenham, and on the 
same day he sought to leave colleges 
isolated from temptation by keeping 
liquor stores at least six miles away. 
In other fields of social legislation he 
pioneered an attempt to secure pub- 
lic support for the mentally derang- 
ed. At that time these unfortunate 
people were the responsibility of 
their immediate families and there- 
fore constituted a very grave prob- 
lem to anyone not having adequate 
income to give them proper treat- 
ment. And in the interest of encour- 
aging educational and _ religious 
groups to do what they could for the 
betterment of their own _ localities, 
Senator Gaines was first to voice a 
proposal for exempting such organi- 
zations from taxation. On May 12, 
1871, he proposed that 

all buildings with their fur- 

niture and libraries design- 

ed and used for the purpose 

of education or religious 

worship, together with the 

land owned by said institu- 
tions of learning or 
churches .. . are hereby ex- 
empted from _ taxation. 

Buildings and equipment 

used for charitable or liter- 

ary associations are hereby 

exempted. 

Lawlessness and crime were al- 
ways of great concern to Senator 
Gaines. At one time he participated 
in a joint resolution to curtail the 
crime of the state and he introduced 
a bill authorizing his own district to 
levy a special tax for the construc- 
tion of a jail. But Gaines felt that 
small debts of twenty dollars or less 
should be settled by arbitration. He 
was not interested in allowing the 
courts to be wasting their time on 
such trivial matters. 

On the matter of racial discrimina- 
tion Senator Gaines was an out- 
spoken critic of the Radical Republi- 
cans who held the Texas govern- 
ment for a time under its control. He 
called pointed attention to the fact 
that no Negro had been elected or 
appointed to national office, and 
challenged the Republicans to sup- 
port the candidacy of Richard Nel 
son for Congressman from the Third 
Congressional District. He recount- 
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ed also how the Republicans had 
either blocked ar failed to support 
Negro candidates for such offices as 
United States Senator. He was ap 
outspoken opporent of the law re- 
quiring separate schools for Negroes 
and whites. 

Senators Ruby and Gaines were 
not reelected to the Fourteenth Legis- 
lature. But W. M. Burton served as 
Senator from Austin, Fort Bend, and 
Wharton (later the Seventeenth Dis- 
trict) for four consecutive terms and 
condutced himself in an exemplary 
manner. He interested himself in the 
affairs of the cattlemen as is demon- 
strated by his calling up a bill for 
this group on one occasion. When 
he retired from the Senate at the 
close of the Seventeenth Legislature 
he was presented with a gold mount- 
ed ebony walking stick from his white 
colleagues as a token of their respect. 

This, in brief, is the story of Ne- 
gro legislators in Texas from 1863 
to 1896. The Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Legislatures saw Negro power at its 
height with two senators and as 
many as nine representatives. But 
when the Democrats returned to 
power in 1874 Negro legislators were 
severely restricted in unmber and in- 
fluence. While serving their respec- 
tive areas they supported liberal leg- 
islation and they sought at the same 
time to be of general service to the 
state. The work that they did and 
the laws they proposed stand today 
as the best monument to the careers 
of these men who put service to the 
state ebove their own personal inter- 
essts. 


Book Reviews 
(Continued from Page 86) 
in spite of living under the most rigid 
system of racism in the world today. 
Father Huddleston is back in Eng- 
land now. Recently his monastic 
Anglican order recalled him, sup- 
posedly to avoid a more drastic clash 
with the South African government. 
This is regrettable because a morc 
drastic clash is needed and inevitable, 
and he is the kind of newborn Chris- 
tian who should be the leader. 


ADVERTISE IN 
THE BULLETIN 
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ON. THE SPEAKING TRAIL 


My New England aunt flipped thru 
the last 4 weeks of my engagement 
diary. “How do you manage to write 
columns, do so much speaking, and 
still keep up with your work at the 
College?” 


I replied that teaching absorbed 
all of my time from Monday to Fri- 
day (as I carry a full-time schedule 
plus an added 3 hours in the Evening 
Session,) week ends are spent writ- 
ing and most speaking is also ar- 
ranged for the week ends or in the 
evenings. The speeches add flavor to 
my other activities, are the icing on 
the cake, the dessert to my more than 
adequate spread of responsibilities. 


Speaking enables me to travel; I 
find it always enjoyable to be a 
guest, meet delightful new people, and 
I often receive more entertainment 
than I provide. Ruling out the travel, 
considering the time I put in, it is 
even more remunerative than either 
of the other two activities. 


Take the speech I made in Phila- 
delphia. It was in August that my 
gracious host, YWCA Director Mary 
Wood, began to iay the plans for the 
7th Annual Philadelphia Women’s 
Club Luncheon. The correspondence 
proceeded in an orderly manner, the 
date, fee and topic were agreed on 
the publicity material posted. 


On arrival | was met at the sta- 
tion by a pair of the attractive club 
members and the husband of one. 
The “Y” was tastefully decorated, 
the women gracious and cultured, 
and other arrangements well organ- 
ized, even the weather cooperated. 
Seemingly my hosts could not have 
sold another ticket, every bit of space 
occupied. 


But it is not the mechanical nor 
procedural matters that make these 
events such enjoyable ones. For one 
thing I like people, and I was given 
a chance to exchange greetings with 
hundreds of them. Moreover, I had 
an opportunity to contact both old 
and new friends, such as in the for- 
mer category, Bill Hastie, who call- 
ed the “Y” and extended greetings 
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from Beryl, and in the latter, the 
aforementioned able “Y” director, 
Mary Wood, successful and attrac- 
tive business-executive, Lucinda Mac- 
Kery, Doris Harris, a very chic 
young woman attorney doing great 
things in the City of Brotherly Love, 
and Barbara _ Prigmore, who, like 
myself, combines teaching and jour- 
nalism. (I forgot to ask if she made 


speeches). 


Afterwards, at the private dinner 
held. at one of Philadelphia’s most 
unique and attractive restaurants, I 
had more chance to get acquainted 
with pleasant Philadelphains. 


Then to the station and my 7 p.m. 
train to New York. At home, as | 
put the orchid they’d given me in the 
Frigidaire, I was weary, but it was 
a satisfying weariness of a day en- 
joyable spent. 


The next out of town speech took 
me to Washington, the occasion the 
20th Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Council of Negro Women. It 
had to be squeezed into an already- 


filled schedule, but I am incapable of 


refusing my friend, Vivian Mason, 
anything and, even with the last min 
ute arrangements, the affair was high. 


ly enjoyable. 


The theme: “Twenty years in Re- 
trospect, A Cha'lenge,” was indeed a 
challenge to me, and I went as excil- 
ed about what I attended to hear as 


about what I had planned to say. 


I marvelled at the mountains of 
preparation that must go into such a 


gathering. Practically every well- 
known name in public life appeared 
during the rich, three-day program, 
Vice-President Nixon (with 
whom I shared the platform) to 
Khrishna Menon, the chief speaker 
for the main event. Certainly, too 
much appeared in the press concern- 
ing minor internal dissentions. No 
group able to present such a demon- 


stration of solidarity will allow itself 


from 


to become seriously bogged down hy 


personality clashes and petty bick- 
ering. Tho I had to dash away early, 
I enjoyed every moment of my brie! 
slay. 


My next three speeches, though 
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made several days apart, were made 
“on the Jersey side.” 

In South Camden, the Bethel AME 
Church celebrated United Nations 
Week with an afternoon tea. The 
theme: “United Nations for a Better 
World; United for a Better Church.” 

Here there was a husband-and- 
wife team, the Pastor, Rev. Samuel 
Singleton and his spouse, Mrs. Eve- 
lyn Singleton, Chairlady of the com- 
inittee that presented me. Mrs. Lil- 
lian Burns, a good-looking beauti- 
cian, acted as Master of Ceremonies, 
with a program enriched by numer- 
ous musical numbers, both instru- 
mental and vocal. There was an ap- 
propriate interracial aspect to the 
program, the neighboring Lutheran 
pastor, and a Freeholder (City Coun- 
cilman) who represented the Mayor. 

The United Nations theme was car- 
ried out in tasteful decorations (cour. 
tesy of John Wanamaker’s Philadel- 
phia store), and in the procession 
composed of the Committee members 
dressed in the costumes of various 
UN member countries. In this case 
they were even prophetic, for they 
wore costumes of countries which at 
that time had not been admitted to 
the UN, since have been. 

Long-time friends of my parents, 
Dr. and Mrs. Howard W. Brown, at- 
tended and afterwards drove me to 
the station. 

The next day, again in New Jer- 
sey for an almost identical purpose. 
But this time my audience was made 
up of the students of the State Teach- 
er’s College at Trenton. Met at the 
station by their distinguiched Harv- 
ard-educated President, Dr. West, I 
was first shown about their lovely 
campus. Beautifully landscaped, and 
much of it recently built and quite 
modern, it none-the-less harmonized 
with the stately Georgian architec- 
ture and rocky terrain. The student 
dormitories resembled an exclusive 
country club. 

I was ushered into the Faculty 
dining room, where lunch had been 
arranged with a half dozen faculty 
members and an equal number oi 
heads of student groups. Then came 
the speech before the student body oi 
over a thousand young people of 
all races and creeds. It was comfort- 
ing to note the inter-group harmony 


and total racial integration that pre- 
vailed. 

The next week I returned to Jersey, 
this time to Summit to speak for one 
of the four Community Forums, ar- 
ranged each year, and sponsored by 
their local YMCA. Apparently com- 
pletely _inter-racial, the “Y” mani- 
fests considerable interest in world 
affairs and various aspects of our 
foreign policy. On this occasion their 
interest was in Bandung, and for this 
reason I was invited to speak, along 
with Congressman Adam Powell. 

However, the way it turned out, I 
shared the platform instead with 
their youthful Congressman, Harrison 
Williams ,the first Democrat to repre- 
sent the district in 40 years, who ap 
peared in place of Powell, although 
the latter had been widely advertised. 
According to those in charge, his in- 
ability to come was made known to 
them at the last moment and they 
considered themselves very fortunate 
to secure another Congressman on 
such short notice, even though he had 
not been at Bandung. 

It was a delightful occasion, the 
audience large and enthusiastic and 
the stimulating question period show- 
ed an unusual grasp of international 
affairs. It seemed a fine thing that 
their budget permitted their bring- 
ing in outsiders. Although a goodly 
part of their membership consists of 
upper-middle-class business execu- 
itves and denizens of Wall Street, 
this “Y’s” highest ranking-paid of- 
ficial is an attractive, well-educated 
Negro, named Lawrence Burr. 

Apparently because many of the 
topies they discuss are frankly con- 
troversial, they noted on the program 
the official “Y” policy concerning 
“freedom of inquiry and expression” 
pointing out that it “is essential to 
both the understanding and practice 
of democracy—end to realize the 
aims of the YMCA:” to build Chris- 
tian personality and a Christian so- 
ciety. 

It was also observed that “It is 
part of the responsibility of YMCAs 
te foster freedom of inquiry and ex- 
pression, to stimulate and aid their 
members in the study of social, poli- 
tical, and economic issues in the lighi 
of Christian faith and principles, and 
to encourage their members in the 
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performance of their duties as citi- 
zens.” 

In Chicago, plans had been care- 
fully laid. I'd make speeches pro- 
claiming the brotherhood message 
es often as possible in the Chicago 
area during the three days I could 
spend away from the college. 

I'd report on recent travels, the 
Middie East, Africa, the Bandung 
Conference, and of course BROTH- 
ERHOOD. My message would be 
one of optimism, how in my travels 
in Asia and Africa I discovered very 
little anti-white feeling. Negroes 
would be reminded of the progress 
we've made—told that “white people 
really are not so bad. .. .” 

My first speech was for Claude 
Barnett about Africa, an all-Negro 
audience. Speech number two was in 
an Evanston Unitarian Church, this 
time an all-white audience. The 
theme was Palestine, the Middle East, 
and BROTHERHOOD. There was a 
reception afterwards and more 
BROTHERHOOD. 

More speeches followed in other 
churches, Winnetka, Waukegan, audi- 
ences white and Negro—scores came 
to hear the report on conditions 
abroad and my optimistic message of 


BROTHERHOOD. 


My Negro audiences were told: 
“You must cooperate in the efforts 
being made to further the ideals of 


brotherhood. Grasp the hand of 
friendship when extended by your 
white neighbors Look at the 
progress we've made. No, whites are 
not so bad!” 

In less than 36 hours there had 
been five speeches, four receptions, 
my Brotherhood Week had started 
off with a bang, ard there were still 
four more speeches to go. 

The nice old gentleman from the 
Daily News received the message of 
optimism: “No anti-white crusade 
emong Negroes,” he correctly quot- 
ed me in his newspaper. 

At the Chicago Council of Foreign 
Relations there was an especially 
high class audience, Pres. Sparling, 
a man from Time, Mrs. Daley, and 
a woman from the Human Rights 
Commission sat at my table. I real- 
izezd that I had to do my best as 
many in the audience knew more 
about the topic than I. 
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I had to dash away to the next 
speech, luckily around the corner at 
the YWCA. The alert and interested 
audience increased my security in 
my brotherhood convictions. 


That evening was the Annual 


Brotherhood Award Dinner of Evans- 
ton and the North Shore Citizen’s 
Committee. It seemed an especially 
appropriate setting for the affair, a 
Jewish Temple, an inter-racial group 
of Americans, over four hundred true 
More and more I felt the 
promised land to be near at hand. 


believers. 


The brightly lighted auditorium 
was jammed to the rafters, pleasant, 
smiling, cultured, Americans, a leng- 
thy succession of awardees, ,all good, 
kind, deserving people, receiving 
recognition for their contributions 
toward the ideals of brotherhood, 
supporting my theme that BROTH. 
ERHOOD is here to stay. 


With the large number of attrac 
tive, responsible-looking Negro citi- 
zens in the audience, I could not help 
but include in my speech: “You, al- 
so, must work harder for brother- 
hood, have confidence in the Ameri- 
can Way, be more friendly to your 
white neighbors.” 


The next day was eagerly antici- 
pated. Lunch with a friend I’d not 
seen in a long time and of course, 
more speeches, this time at two of 
America’s great democratic centers 
of learning, Roosevelt, the University 
of Chicago, and lunch with my 
friend in between. The speech went 
well, the question period stimulating, 
the enthusiasm of the audience left 
me heart-filled with the spirit oi 
brotherhood, an occasion I'd remem- 
ber . . . But, I was hungry and hast- 
ened to my next appointment, the 
lunch with my friend. Then follow- 
ed an incident which caused me to 
feel that speaking is not always so 
gratifying. The restaurant selected 
was encouragingly crowded. “The 
food must be good,” I said as we took 
our turn in line. 

“You have to have reservations,” 
said a frozen-faced woman in a seem- 
ingly unnecessarily harsh manner. 


“Oh we'll wait,” I replied. “There is 


no need to,” she answered angrily, 
as she turned and walked away. A 
second hostess brushed by, seating 


others, then returned. Her young 


countenance was marred by the hate 
in her large dark eyes and the lines 
around her tightly drawn mouth 
made her seem older. “You can’t be 
served,” she said scornfully as she 
swept past us, beckoning to the oth- 
ers. The diners came and went, and 
soon there was a lull as all were seat- 
ed. We stood alone. 


“Do you want to do something 
about it?” asked my escort. “I'll go 
to the manager’s office or get his 
name,” he added, answeriny; his own 
question. Returning in a moment 
with this information: “He is in the 
kitchen and refuses to come out.” 


Thirty minutes had passed. The 
gay chatter of the diners, the pleas- 
ant smells of the food, and the tinkle 
of the silverware caused me to grow 
more hungry. From where I could 
see the clouded countenance, set 
chin, and hard lines of hate on the 
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face of the young hostess as she glar- 
ed at us from across the room. We 
decided to leave. 


“Let’s make sure... .” We used 
ihe ’phone in the drug store. “Can 
I have a table for two by 1:30?” 
“Sure, just come right in.” “Don’t 
you make reservations?” “No, Sir.” 

The decision as to what to do came 
fairly promptly—I had proclaimed 
the American Way to Chicago aud- 
ences. In Chicago there was prohibi- 
tory legislation, the necessary com- 
ponent in the fight against the eviis 
which undermined the ideals I had 
proclaimed. There was no other 
choice for one so dedicated to the 
American Way as I proclaimed to be. 
“There is a lawyer, Jesse Mann, who 
handles quite a few of these of cases,” 
I was told. We got his number from 
the *phone book. 


My friend took me to a hotel din 
ing room where we ate, that is, he 
did. I suddenly discoverd that I was 
no lenger hungry. 
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FIRST FLAG OF NEW COUNTRY 
FLIES IN THE HOME OF 
BULLETIN EDITOR 


When Mr. and Mrs. L. Carl Cart- 
wright, of New York City, entertain- 
ed in December in honor of Dr. Na- 
lum Goldmann, who became presi- 
dent of the Jewish Agency on the 
death of Dr. Stephen S. Wise, and 
Mr. K. A. Gbedemah, Finance Mini- 
ster of the Gold Coast, the event took 

overtones. Jews and 
under friendly circum- 


on historic 
Arabs 


tn 
Mmciuces. 


met 


The Gold Coast, a British Colony in 
West Africa, with a population of 
five million, will be granted full inde- 
pende nce on March 6, 1957, when 
it will become the Republic of Ghana, 
with 
mony. 


appropriate pomp and ccere- 


Mrs. Cartwright, who was recently 
in the Gold Coast, secured the first 
Ghana flag to be flown in this coun- 
try, which held 2 prominent spot in 
the living room. 


As an independent nation, the 
country will drop the name Gold 
Coast in favor of the name Ghana, 
by which the general area was known 
udring the golden era of its civili- 
zation about seven or eight hundred 
years ago. 

The guests included Ministers and 
Ambassadors oi other new and rela- 
tively new countries, among whom 
were: H. E. R.S.S. Gunewardene, 
Ambassador from Ceylon; H. E. and 
Mme. Richard Jones, U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Liberia; the Hon. Jacub Os- 
man, Minister of the Sudan and 
chief of their U.N. delegation; H. E. 
Charles T. O. King, Ambassador 
from Liberia; the Hon. Branco Nova- 
kovich of Yugoslavia; the Hon. 
Ahmed Bokhari, Under Secretary of 
the United Nations; the Hon. Audrey 
Jeffers, O.B.E., a former member of 
the Legislature in Trinadad. Includ- 
ed among the other guests were: 
Judge and Mrs. Hubert Delany; 
\. G. Moron, President of Hampton 
Institute; Dr. and Mrs. Murray Jack- 
Prof. and Mrs. Sheldon; Prof. 
Stringfellow Barr; Dr. and Mrs. 
David Jones; Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Mayer; Rev. James H. Robinson; and 


others. 


son, 


POPPY CANNON WHITE 
(Mrs. Walter White) 
PEOPLE WHO WRITE BOOKS: 
POPPY CCANNON WHITE 
By MARGUERITE CARTWRIGHT 
Some time in the future, when 
the great true-love stories of the cen- 
tury are being written, Poppy Can- 
non and Walter White will be in- 
cluded. 


their open challenge of the legal tabu 


Long remembered will be 


in many states and social tabu nearly 
universally. 


Born in South Africa, the only 
daughter of rather non-conforming 
artistic parents, she showed at an 
early age her impatience with conven- 
tion and her intolerance of human in- 
justice. A spirited girl of blossom- 
ing, dark beauiy, she was such a 
threat to South African mores that 
it was with some relief that her par- 
ents found themselves able to return 
to the U.S., where her irrepressible 
spirits would not have to be curbed. 


When she entered Vassar in the 
inid-twenties, she continued to be a 
problem, though a delight, to her 
professors in her open wonderment, 
natural brightness, and ingratiating 
eagerness to fight for what she be- 
lieved. 


Too much happened in between to 
relate the entire Poppy Cannon story 
in this brief space. Perhaps no fill- 
in is necessary, for in her own words, 
“Life began for me when I married 
Walter White.” Once in our conver- 
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sation I asked her ambition. Her 
prompt reply was “To be Mrs. Wal- 
ter White in the truest sense of the 
word.” 


Unquestionably one of the coun- 
try’s foremost authorities on food 
and home-making, she had already 
gained international recognition in 
her field at the time of her famous 
marriage. She is the food and appli- 
ance editor of ihe elegant slick wom- 
an’s magazine, Home Beautiful, and 
consultant to advertising agencies, 
restaurant chairs, and large manu- 
facturers. She has appeared on sev- 
eral radio and television programs, 
once having her own television se- 
ries and food editor of NBC’s Home 
Show. 


Undoubtedly best known as an au- 
thor, her books, “The Bride’s Cook 
Book” and “The Can Opener Cook 
Book,” broke all sales records, the 
latter selling 40,000 copies last year 
alone. One cannot speak of “Bride’s 
Cook Book” without mention of the 
dedication, perhaps the most ap- 
propriate on record: “To whom could 
a bride’s book be dedicated, except 
to my husband, Walter White.” 


A world traveller, Mrs. White’s 
most memorable trip was with her 
famous husband on the Round-the- 
World tour of the Town Meeting oi 
the Air in 1949. It was at this time 
that the news of their marriage leak- 
ed out, and the Negro press waged 
a fierce debate for weeks ‘thereafter. 


Intensely interested in the work of 
her husband, in race and human re- 
lations, she has maintained this con- 
cern since his passing. At the pres- 
ent time, one of her all-consuming 
ambitions is to set up a foundation 
and have the large east-side home, 
where they resided together, used in 
some way for different cultures to 
mingle and for young people of all 
races to meet. 


As to her personal ambitions, she 
obviously prefers to talk about her 
late husband, their life together, and 
now, his recent posthumously, pub- 
lished book, “How Far the Promised 
Land,” (Harper & Bro.), than her 
own career and personal prestige- 
which, incidentally, continues to 
grow, 
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THE IMPACT OF 
WEST AFRICAN POLITICAL RESURGENCE 


By Paul McStallworth, Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio 


West African political resurgence 
h»s been met with mixed reactions. 
On the one hand, writing last year, 
Sernholz, a scholar of modern Euro- 
pean history presented his solution 
cf European survival contending that 


“Africa should be converted into a 
future granary and source of raw 
materials.”! Unless one takes the 
ethical concepts into consideration, 
this view is a modern duplication of 
the use of Africa as a diplomatic 
pawn. It also reminds a reader of 
the older concept of Africa as a 
source of labor supply. In a later 
role, Africa contributed to the peace 
and military security of Europe as 
agreements were reached at its ex- 
pense. Some of the many agree- 
ments were the Entente Cordiale, ac- 
cords between France and Italy, 
France and Spain, Britain and Italy, 
Britain and Germany, as well as the 
secret treaties made during World 


War I 


On the other hand, volumes have 
been written about the benefits of 
England’s Indirect Rule and the 
child-like goveruments of the Afri- 
can peoples. This relation, however 
was given only so long as it was com- 
patible with imperial aims. Black 
West Africans remembered when the 
Government of Queen Victoria pro- 
mised independence and self-rule to 
the African Crown Colonies. Oune 
hundred years later they were still 
without it.s One could add that even 
the Dumbarton Oaks Conference left 
them little hope but rather a daager 
and recurring cause for future wars 
by its failure to properly emphasize 
the rights of colonial peoples.‘ 


While the African peoples have had 
long centuries of experiences in the 
governments of kingdoms and tribes, 
the desire in modern times, for lib- 
erty, freedom, and independence, al- 
ways deep in the hearts of West Afri- 
cans, was given motivation by the 
propagandistic seeds of Wilsonian 
self-determination and _ self-govern- 
ment in the First World War. Out 


of the Second World War, West Afri- 
can Nationalism received further 
hope from the democratic pronounce- 
ments in the form of the Atlantic 
Charter and United Nations Charter. 
Thousands served as soldier in these 
wars. They were also workers and 
l:elped to furnish the materials need- 
ed for war’s purposes. Besides the 
above factors which have fostered na- 
tionalism in West Africa, the Negro 
colleges and American universities 
played indirectly important roles. 
The present leaders received their 
basic college education here. Among 
them were the late Dr. Aggrey, 
Nkrumah, Azikiwie and scores of oth- 
ers who are political leaders in Brit- 
ish Africa.5 


No one will argue the fact that 
West African political resurgence 
in the form of nationalism has pro- 
voked them to work toward and to 
seek their proper place in the family 
of nations. This drive and spirit 
were stimulated by both the desire 
and need for a greater measure of 
national, economic and political in- 
dependence. Armattoe in speaking 
to DuBois, justified this political re- 


surgerce in this manner: 


I believe it is specifical- 
of African 


civilization to restore ethi- 


ly the mission 


cal principles to world civili- 
zation. Unless this attempt 
is made all civilization must 
come to an end. The Afri- 
can by virtue of his detach- 
ment, his direct vision, his 
innate kindness, is quali- 
fied to bring humanitarian- 
ism to the technical and ma- 
terialistic concepts of the 


Western World.’ 


This idealistic view of the African 
may remind one of the idealization 
of the Negro slave by some aboli- 
tionists, but it cannot be dismissed 
entirely without an acknowledgement 
of its affirmative aspect. The African 
concept has much to offer in con- 


trast to the busy materialistic civili- 
zation of the West. Africa has a mes- 
sage in its life for the United World. 


It is for that reason that political 
resurgence in West Africa is making 
a tremendous impact upon the West 
and also upon our civilization. For 
too long a period of time and even 
now West African political resurg- 
ence has been neglected. Greater at- 
tention should have been given it. 
Within the time and space allotted, 
this investigator will attempt to point 
to some of the major effects of this 
resurgence on sections in West Africa 
on the metropole powers, personali- 
ties involved and the reactions of 
various forces in the United States. 


Nkrumah, ,the modern spark-plug 
of the Gold Coast or Ghana national- 
ism took up where British Christian- 
ity left off. He was one among the 
number who felt that the Christian 
Church had “never respected or tol- 
erated the traditional institutions of 
African Society. Africans found it 
to be destructive.”’ In order to lead 
them to victory, Nkrumah fused trib- 
alism with modern politics by going 
to the grass roots and sharing their 
experiences. They followed him as 
if he were a Moses. Wright, the fa- 
mous novelist was amazed at the oath 
pledged by the women of the Gold 
Coast to Nkrumah. 


1 swear to follow my 
Leader’s guidance, to exe- 
cute faithfully his com- 
mands, to resist with all my 
power all imperialist at- 
tempts to disrupt our ranks, 
to strive with all my heart 
to rebuild our lost nation, ° 
Gahana, so help me God.’ 

Unity soon became, politically and 
economically, a national theme which 
resulied in 1951, in a joint British 
enterprise known as the Gold Coast 
Develepment Plan. In it, projects of 
almost every conceivable type were 
listed. The Plan indicated a new age 
of progress in every worthwhile en- 
deavor. The original expenditure of 
L 80 million which were to be spent 
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from 1951 to 1956 was changed to 
L 108 million. It was unanimously 
agreed in October 1955 before a 
joint meeting of the Royal African 
and Royal Empire Societies that the 
Plan was a complete success. Nkru- 
mah and the Gold Coast are now on 
the second Development Plan. The 
impact of the first Plan was pro- 
found. Rulers became advisers and 
servants, some reluctantly. Agitators 
took the role of administrators. Most 
officals tried to work with balance 
while pressured by both extremes of 
fortunes. The majority, neverthe- 
less, worked faithfully and loyally.’ 


Resurgence has produced an op- 
posing political group to Prime 
Minister Nkrumah. It is the Nation- 
al Liberation Party (N ML) a re- 
gional tribal party, whose leaders 
were former staunch supporters of 
the P M. They lost favor »nd now 
attack him on personal grounds. The 
differences between the two contest- 
ing parties, each of which secks Gold 
Coast independence, revolve around 
the issue of a strong Central Govern- 
ment versus federation. One observes 
however, that with the growth of 
education, Standard VII school boys, 
over whom many of the chiefs of 
N M L hold control are continual- 
ly being lost to the CPP, Nkrumah’s 
partv, which is opposed to a federal 
form of government." On the posi- 
tive side, it can be said that the two 
parties will cortinue their national. 
istic roles. Each can be a construc- 
tive critic of the other and thus avoid 
being a tool of the British. It is 
evident that party machinery has 
sought to maximize the benefits it 
can bring, both to party and country, 
by adequate use of all machinery of 
parliamentary government. With ihe 
emphasis on nationalism, the forth 
coming transition to self government 
will be merely an administrative 
shift."2 Even before the announce- 
ment of Gold Coast Independence 
Day, qualified personnel were in 
training for the Foreign Service 
Cadre and Ministers of Defense and 
Foreign Affairs." 


Citizens of the Gold Coast are 
very optimistic about their destiny. 
With complete political independence, 
the new state is expected to serve 


es abridge between the United 
Kingdom and much of the rest of 
Africa. It will help interpret the 
African outlook to the rest of the 
Commonwealth in which there are 
640 million people and hence to rest 
of the world. 

On occasions, the leader of the 
Gold Coast dreams of a West Afri- 
can Union. Although opposed to 
Gold Coast federation, he strongly 
favors a West African Federation of 
Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Liberia, 
Gambia and the French half of Togo- 
land with his own. This would not 
be necessarily, a case of manifest 
destiny. It would mean the unifica- 
tion and strengthening of several al- 
ready existing entities. Nkrumah 
has indicated that Gold Coast inde- 
pendence should be a fountain of in- 
spiration for which the African colo- 
nial territories can draw when th= 
time comes for them to strike for 
freedom.'® Obviously, should Fed- 
eration come, he would be a lead- 
ing candidate for the Premiership. 
It is debatable how far this plan 
would go since Nigeria is already a 
federation. Would it continue in 
such a federation?’ 

To most students of Africa, the 
question of West African Federation 
is only in the academic stage. This 
investigator has observed over a per- 
iod of six years that Africans study 
ing in this country really believe that 
such a day is possible within their 
span of life. A check on them in 
any of our large cities will bear out 
this fact.’ The late Professor Rod- 
erick Peattie, in 1954 after a long 
tour of West Africa, commented in 
a public lecture at Ohio State Uni- 
versity that most whites in West 
Africa thought that federation would 
occur within thirty years and that 
complete independence would be ob- 
tained by the Geld Coast and Nigeria 
within two to four years. 

From a special dispatch sent by 
Alan Lennox-Boyd, Colonial Secre- 
tery to the Governor and read by 
P M Kwame Nkrumah, the Gold 
Coast will receive its independence in 
less than six months. 

Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment will at the first avail- 
able opportunity introduce 
into the United Kingdom 
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Parliament a bill to accord 
independence to the Gold 
Coast, and that, subject to 
parliamentary ap proval, 
Her Majesty’s Government 
intends that independence 
should come on March 6, 
1957.28 


According to the British press. 
independence is a settled issue. If 
the Gold Coast wants to become a 
member of the British Common- 
wealth, she will be admitted. The 
Gold Coast P M will take his place 
at the P M’s conferences. This be- 
came an accepted fact at the last 
meeting with Eden, notwithstanding 
the South African demurral which 
was not the expected proposal of 
strenuous resistance to a black coun- 
try’s membership.” The Gold Coasi 
played a trump card by promising to 
resist all overtures from communist 
sources,”° 


The largest country of West 
Africa is Nigeria, a significant sec- 
tion of emergent Africa. Four times 
the size of the Utah, this British 
colony predominately Negro control- 
led and still sceking complete inde- 
pendence is without a color bar.”! 
It is calculated that Nigeria has a 
white population of 12,000 in a total 
of 31,500,000. The latter figure 
could be probably larger for one is 
never able to count accurately heads 
in the bush country. 

Political resurgence grew out of 
adverse war conditions in Nigeria 
with justifiable agitation originating 
in the Lagos Youth Movement and 
later the Nigerian Youth Movement 
in 1933. On the disintegration of 
this first attempt to unite against bad 
foreign rule, Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwie, 
with undying faith in African re- 
surgency tendered youthful and ag- 
gressive leadership with his renas- 
cent program. As owner of a na- 
tionalistic press, ke publicized the 
movement in pamphlets, papers and 
periodicals. The movement soon de- 
veloped into the National Council of 
Nigeria and the Cameroons, NC 
NC.” 

The impact of this movement ex- 
acted from the begrudging British a 
greater measure of political freedom 


through change of their basic law. 
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This was an unsatisfactory instru- 
ment, the McPherson Constitution of 
1952 which Pakinstanized Nigeria 
In spite of this technique of divide 
and rule, a distinct advantage to the 
British, other political nationalistic 
organizations arose. The most ef- 
fective of these were the Action 
Group in the Western Region under 
the British educated leader, Obafemi 
Awolowo and the Northern Peoples 
Congress (NPC) in the Northern Re- 
gion led by Sardauna of Sokoto.* 

The conditions which _ retard 
Nigeria are varied and complex. Out- 
standing among these is the division 
of the country into three separate 
regions, each with a distinct Govern- 
ment plus a separate ethnic and 
geographic entity. The regions re- 
veal a difference of races which are 
often in conflict, yet all discarding 
tribalism and adopting Westernism. 
Religion is another factor becasue 
the Christian and Pagan Eastern and 
Western Regions are suspicious of 
the Moslem North. The latter would 
no doubt prefer to operate an Islamic 
state based on Koranic laws. Femin- 
ine rights also complicate the religi- 
ous and political questions.** A lack 
of political preparation is another 
factor of delay. Even the press readi- 
ly criticises “for nobody is being 
trained in the different agencies.” 
Europeans monopolize the key posi- 
tions and not even a common elec- 
toral system has beer established un- 
der the Federal Government. There 
is not even a central bank or sepa- 
rate currency. The sum total of these 
conditions tend to impede the in- 
flux of foreign investments of which 
the world’s demand for capital great- 
ly exceeds the supply.” 

There are positive fictors for 
Nigerian unity. The above condi- 
tions need not be basic obstacles to 
political cooperation. Many Niger- 
ians are disciples of unity and are 
faithfully displaying it in each :e- 
gion. As in the United States, di- 
versity can be a source of strength. 
The recent July goodwill royalty tour 
was a effort on the part of the Brit- 
ish to prevail upon the Nigerians to 
remain in the Commonwealth. This 
fact gave them a stronger bargain- 
ing power to unite for freedom. The 
next month brought a very strong 


political censure of Sir Jolin Clement 
Pleass, British Governor of the East- 
ern Region by a House vote of 57 to 
9 for abuse of power.” This action 
alone facilitated greater collabora- 
tion on the part of the different re- 
gional political leaders particularly 
since the London Government show- 
ed indifference. The investigation in- 
to the banking situation will certain- 
ly cause some delay toward Niger- 
ian The 
charge of improper transfer of pub- 
lic funds is not expected to damage 
Azikiwie’s political position. His sup- 
porters claim that it was necessary 
to do this so that Nigerian business- 
mer could get loans. The absence 
of “Shylock’s sky sheets” or loan re- 
cords by that British bank gives sup- 
port to “Zik’s” transfer of funds. 
Moreover, those in London who di- 
rect the destiny of the common- 
wealth are anxious to get on with 
federation and regard his leadership 
as indispensable in the present devel- 
opment of Nigeria. According to 
the African press, the labor unions 
of the Eastern Region have given him 
their unanimous support and vote of 
confidence and this type of response 
has spilled over into other regions. 


political independence. 
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DEDICATED LITTLE LADY 


By Albert N. D. Brooks 


Rosetta Gaston is small of stature and she will be sev- 
enty-two years of age on January 29, 1957. Recentiy 
she retired from her job at Bergdor{-Goodman, Inc., of 
New York City, after working there for forty years. Well- 
liked by the management and her fellow-employees, 
Rosetta Gaston was to be fittingly rewarded for her long 
service. She was to receive a retirement gift from those 
who had become her true friends and had learned to 
love her. Diplomatically they sought to discover the 
type of gift which most would please Rosetta Gaston. 
What was the choice of this little lady without relatives 
end suffering from an arthritic condition, who must 
live alone on a small retirement income in a walk-up 
apartment in Brooklyn? 

Rosetta Gaston wanted her gift to be the donation of 
one thousand dollars to the association for the study of 
Negro Life and History. She wanted this money to be 


collected from her friend: and associates and presented 


to the association in the name of the Brooklyn Branch 
of this organization. In this venture operated not only 
the desires of Rosetta Gaston, but also the driving force 
of this dedicated little lady, who personally inspired the 
collection of a large part of the amount set as her goal. 
What kind of person would make a decision to give 
away, rather than receive money, at a critical economic 
period of life? An individual who believes that service 
to others will bring personal happiness, and who can 
see justice in a cause which is important to human bet- 
terment, is the type to serve even at great personal sacri- 
fice. Rosetta Gaston lived a life of self-sacrifice, to pro- 
mote the things in which she believed. 

Rosetta Gaston was born in New York City January 
29, 1885. Her parents were Andrew J. and Emma H. 
(Lane) Gaston, who were born in Raleigh, N. C., mar- 
ried when both were eighteen years of age, and who 
had migrated to New York City in 1866. Andrew Gas- 
ton taught himself to read and write and later became a 
Methodist minister. He pastored the U.A.M.E. Church 
in Yorkville, 85th Street, New York City, and at the 
age of 49, he was nominated to become a bishop, but 
died before the election 

At her father’s death, Rosetta Gaston was nine years 
old. Her youngest brother was Walter Gaston, a tenor 
singer who had roles with famous groups such as the 
Williams and Walker Company. WHer brothers died 
voung, however, and by the time Rosetta had become 
15 years of age, she had begun to help support her 


mother and younger sister. Rosetta started at one dollar 
a week and then progressed to ten dollars a month. 
Turning to the big stores, she worked for eight dollars a 
week at both Wannamaker’s and Gimbel’s. Later at a 
private sanitorium she earned ten dollars a week. Then 
in 1916 came ber employment for twelve dollars a week 
at Bergdorf-Goodman, where she worked until October 
1956. 


Between 1916 and 1956, Rose Gaston lost all of her 
family. The expenses of sickness and death strained her 
financial resources, as slic felt compelled to contribute to 
payment of costs involved. This caused her to work 
herd and be thrifty. It did not keep her, however, from 
giving some of her time, energy and funds to worthy 
causes. Venturing early into community life, Rosetta 
Gaston began teaching in Sunday School at twelve years 
of age. For the next ten years, she raised funds for 
Christmas gifts for children, organized the John Calvin 
Junior Choir and the Young People’s Association. 


For seven years, Rosetta Gaston took special interest 
in work of the Y.W.C.A. She became a staunch friend 


Mrs. Elizabeth Michael, who was chairman of the 
Y.W.C.A. at that time (Mrs. Michael is now ninety-one 
years of age, and Rosetta Gaston has visited her in 
North Carolina each summer for the past twenty years. ) 
While serving as a volunteer worker, Rosetta Gaston was 
offered the chance to become a paid staff member. 
Mrs. Cecelia Saunders, who was the Executive Secretary, 
tried to persuade Rosetta to become trained as a regular 
worker. Because of family responsibilities, however, 
she thought it wise to make employment at Bergdorf- 
Goodman her vocation, with community work her avoca 
tion. 


Rosetta Gaston was led by community service to an in- 
terest in Negro History. She had formed a group which 
operated the Trylorn Center in 150th Street. This cen- 
ter in a four-room apartment, fitt-d for club meetings, 
operated two years before being forced to close because of 
Fire Department regulations. It was during the opera- 
tion of the center that Rosetta Gaston met Harcourt C. 
Tynes, a Regional Director of the A.S.N.L.H., and ae- 
cepted an invitation of the mother of Mrs. Vera Mer- 
rell, Mrs. Marhsall, to attend the Negro History Break- 
fast of the New York Branch. Rosetta decided to join 
the association but, at first, was not convinced of the 


(Continued on Page 82) 





